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THEY MET A BEAR. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was in the woods near 
Kootenai Lake with John Willis, a hunter, and an 
impassive-looking Indian named Amméal. The 
three men were travelling, as usual, in Indian file. 
Their feet sank noiselessly into the deep sponge of 
moss, while the dashing of a torrent close beside 
them would have drowned a much louder advance. 

. All at once the hunter. who was leading, dropped 
in his tracks and pomted forward. Some fifty 
feet in advance Mr. Roosevelt saw the head and 
shoulders of a bear as he rose to sweep some 
berries from a drooping branch into his mouth. 
He was intent upon his work, and did not 
notice the men. Mr. Roosevelt thus describes the 
remainder of the adventure : 


The moment he rose again I fired, meaning to 
shoot through the shoulders, but instead, in the 
hurry, I took him in the neck. Down he went, 
but whether hurt or not we could not see, for the 
second he was on all fours he was no longer 
visible. 

To my surprise he uttered no sound,—for bears 
when hit or when charging often make a - 
noise,—so I raced’ forward to the edge o' 
hollow, the hunter close behind me, while Pon tee 
danced about in thé rear, very much excited, as 
Indians always are in the presence of big game. 

The instant we looked down into the hollow we 
saw by the swaying of the tall —s that the 
bear was coming our way. The hunter was 
standing about ten feet distant, a hemlock trunk 
being between us; and the next moment the bear 
sprang clean up the bank on the other side of the 
hemlock, and almost within arm’s length of the 
hunter. 

I do not think the bear intended to charge; he 
was probably confused by the bullet through’ his 
neck, and by chance had blundered out of the 
hollow in our direction; but when he saw the 
hunter so close he turned upon him, his hair 
bristling and his teeth showing. 

The man had no cartridge in his weapon, and 
for a moment it looked as if he stood a fair 
chance of being hurt, though it is not likely that 
the bear would have done more than knock him 
down with his powerful forepaw, or perchance 
give him a single bite in passing. However, as 
the beast sprang out of Bg hollow he poised for a a 
second on the edge of the bank, giving me a 
beautiful shot. The bullet struck between the eye 
and the ear, and he fell as if hit with a poleaxe. 

Immediately the Indian began jumping about 
the body, uttering wild yells. His usually impas- 
sive face lit up with excitement, while the hunter 
and I stood at rest, leaning on our rifles and 
laughing. 
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SIR DANIEL WILSON. 


The colleagues of Sir Daniel Wilson noted his 
extreme thoughtfulness for others and forgetful- 
ness of self. This naturally led to harmonious 
relations. In an cazticle in The Popular Science 
Monthly, the author says that another striking 
characteristic was his unfailing fun. It made his 
home a@ very merry one. 


deme his students a joke was a more potent 
a for maintaining order than a reproof. He 
bn d cleverly turn the laugh of the class against 
some idler or disturber of the peace. Senate and 
council meetings were relieved of their tedium by 
his ready wit; and when in good spirits,—and 
he was rarely otherwise,—he was a great acquisi- 
tion to any social gathering. In early days he 
wrote valentines for his daughters, and was found 
out in delivering one of them vite 3 losing his spec- 
tacles, which had to be recovered the next day. 

The dumb animals about him—“‘my r rela- 
tions,”’ as he was wont to style them—s his 
tenderness. Long after his death, ‘‘a favorite cat 
haunted his vacant study, evidently seeking the 
friend who would rather resign his favorite chair 
than have her disturbed.” 

He was a perfect fortune to rs. Taken in 
again and again, every new app icant seemed to 
him ‘a very decent-looking fellow,” es: ] 
if he happened to be Scotch. And if nothing else 
could be said, he would excuse his generosity by 
saying, ‘It’s hard to be poor,” or, ‘I was once 
poor myself.” He did, indeed, note that the 
word “borrow’’ seemed to have no connection 
with that other word ‘‘repay ;’’ but he went on 
— still. 

r woman who, coming to ask for him, 
‘inn crape on the door, went away say “The 
blessings of those that consider the poor ier surely 
fall on him and his.”’ 
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ONE USE. 


The New Orleans Picayune has a story of a 
three-year-old whose mother calls him an interro- 
gation-point, because he asks so many questions. 
But he can answer questions as well as ask them. 


“Papa,”’ he said the other day, ‘“‘what are my 
ears for ?”’ 

His father, who believes that turn about is fair 
play, answered the question by asking another: 
“What do you think they are for ?”’ 

“Oh,” said the boy, “to fasten my hat on with, 
I guess.”’ 
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VICTORY. 


It is to be hoped that the boy of whom Charles 
Keene, the English artist, tells the following story, 
continued through life to be as. victorious over the 
arch-adversary as he was on this occasion. 

He was seen to purloin and pocket an orange 
from the laid-out dinner-table. Afterward, he 
was seen to enter the empty room, slip the orange 
back into the dish, and triumphantly exclaim : 

“Sold again, Satan !”’ 


| Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The = nee Fy will be pleased to 
| send to any one i ac of any 
| Academy, Seminary, Military Noauins Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
| University, In New England, or any special information 
about such their thods and as 
may be readily obtained. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 














Willard Hall. scuoor ror Grreis. 
Address Mrs. 8. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


Beston STAMMERERS Institute and Train- 


Bos; Sch. § emont St., Boston. 


State College, Kixeston, R. I. 

Courses of instruction in Languag Art and 
Science, poche, Wood and tron Swat. Agriculture 
and Horticulture. L.rpense, including board, “g150 per year. 


Stammering. newron CenTre, Mass. 
School for the correction of all Speech SeGpote. For 
circular, address E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. 
he HeeromtCom. 


Oty. KEEP Ne 
Cali or Ae yd 2, “a & a — er 


aig a att 
mercial Col 

HAR NE aie Camp, RANGELEY LAKE, Me. 
Second season begins July 6th and lasts six weeks. Lim- 
ited to 20 schoolboys. ages 12 to 18. Corps of 9 instructors, 
pe cooks, ete. Sole use of hotel, dirt courts, boats, 

OTrses. Terms $100, including fares to and from 
Boston. Ades 


B. TAYLOR, Berkeley School, Boston. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. 
Elementary Classes for Young Boys. Laboratories. 
F. B. Knapp, 8. B. 


Vermont Academy, saxron’s RIVER, Vr. 
Jecetten unsurpassed, Outfit of the best and constantly 
Among the very best schools in the ——- 
a for college ge “preparation and for petal training. 
WILLIAMS, Ph. "Principal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sovrn Haptey, Mass. 
Paeee tare three Collegiate co 8. fy Masts = and AnL Library, 


inth a by ~~" 1 Ne Board and tuitio $250. 
nin ear opens Pp an 1 mn, 
: B.S. MEAD, resident. 





























Williston Semi 
Prepares boys for any 
laboratories with electri 
by steam. Let im m opens 
Address REV. 


» EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
0 OF one actontife school. New 
buildings heated 
~~ EU 1 


Ga cman 1 Principal. 
one Maine State College, enone.  - 


A, Rqmoes. : oF. foros AND TECH 
tific, ‘Agricultural, Ghremiat: Che olvil, 

ectrical Engin 
Tuition and Rooms Free. moral 


he) ee. Military drill 
RIS, President. . 


College 2 of , eae and S. 


Equal privite, es a both sexes. Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries mnected. Term opens September 
18th. AUGUST 8 ‘2 CEASE, f n, 

Catalogue Free. Shawmut Avenue. 


Salem Ghananescial School, 
Incorporated. 
HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 
126 Washington Street, Salem, Mass. 
Full course of actual business practice and the best 


‘shorthand system. 
Terms, $25.00 per quarter. Shorthand lessons by mail. 
Boarding accommodations secured at low rates. 


Senp For CATALOGUE. 


THE OLDEST 
Business-TRratninG SCHOOL IN AMERICA IS 


COMER’S. 


If yon we about Leaving School and needa 

Actual Practice in Business, 
Shorthand, Sypewriting, Bookkeeping, ote., 
yea 


“EXPERIENCE 


Mehes it worth P hae toe to ware of =e 
vantages we have to offer. 000 pupils 
have been educated by pene xe ns 7 


SINCE 1840. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 
New Pupils may Enter at any time. 


Illustrated Catalogue free by mail or 
at College if Comp 


666 Washington - Boston. 


GYPSINE 


not only takes the place of wall paper, paint, 
kalsomine, whitening, etc., for coating and 
recoating walls and ceilings, but it is the best 


colts 





Fret al i ae inclu 
annual expenses, inclu: 
For ~- address, 























Y | possible finish for new walls in place of what is 


called ‘‘hard finish,’ or white putty coat of plas- 
ter, as it works like a charm over a sand finish. 


DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., 
, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Write for sample card of Tints, copy of ‘“Gyp- 
sine Advocate,’’ and address of local dealer. 


(hildhood 


— that tender period when the physical 
as well as mental forces are actively laying 
the foundation for later life — should be 
guarded with utmost care. Coughs 
should be stopped at once, and scrofula, 
marasmus, inanition or lack of nourish- 
ment nipped in the bud. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum Emulsion 


is a Food-Medicine that is disease-de- 
stroying and body-building. It makes 
weak and puny children strong and 
healthy and prepares their little bodies 
for robust maturity. 

50 Cents and $1.00. 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., 6 Irvington Street, Boston, Mass. 











Cure Without Medicine. 


The 


‘ Safe. pens Home Treatment of tof ynapproechpble and Tonwe 


Effectiv Tilustrated 
om “prices, etc., free. yy > 


L. A. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
—— Agent for the New England States. 

K. M. ELLIOTT, 3% Exchange Building, New Haven, 

Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


Worth Remembering. 
McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills 


Cure Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint. 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills 


Cure Biliousness and Constipation. 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills 
Cure Sick Headache and Dizzy Spells. 


Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


“ Advice to Dyspeptics,” telling what food they should eat, 
and what to avoid, will be mavled FREE to any address. 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


L. P. Hollander 


& CoO. 
‘YOUNG MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


Clothing. 








_. Exclusively of our own make. 


Fit and Workmanship equal to Custom Work. 


Boys’ School Suits from $ 6.00. 
Young Men’s Sack Suits from 18.00. 


Our $5 Sailor Suit from the best Navy Serges. 
202 to 212 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


| parents. 
| parties prize goes to first received, but a cute 





Excellent Result. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, ont. 1886. 
Mr. F. A. BARKER, Dear Sir: The tried bottle of your 


Young Cherry Balsam 
relieved me of a very troublesome sore throat. Since 
then I have used several bottles, both for myself and 
a ao we Kn ay results, and I deem * a valuable 

y. It _ cordial recommendatio 
very truly, A. R. CRITTENDEN. 
Coughs, Colds eben Soreness of the Throat 
ungs, mmation, Canker in the Mouth or 
Stomach, Ast a Tickling in the Ly and all 
diseases Of the Bronchial Tubes are cured by using 


Barker’s Young Cherry Balsam. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 




















The McPhail Piano 
Company, 


DEPT. A, 520 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


Piano that 


There is no claim of quality made for an 
ePhail. 


cannot honestly be made for the 
OFFERS FOR NEXT 60 DAYS 
To Any Girl 


A Solid Silver Thimble 


OF UNIQUE DESIGN. 
To Any Boy 


A Handsome Jack-Knife 


WITH TWO BLADES. 


For the name of some person who is about to 
purchase a piano. Names must be indorsed by 
For same name from two or more 


remembrance will be sent in answer to all. 


Boys and Girls, 
Keep Your Ears Open! 





Saves Your Carpet’s Wear. 


The Norwich CARPET LINING goes between the Carpet and the 
floor and protects the Carpet from the grind of broom and shoes as no 


other Carpet Lining can. 


to stick to carpets. 








Makes th> 
from moisture and drafts — deadens sounds. 


Norwich 


Made of layers of folded, very durable paper. 
Is easily, quickly cleaned. Does not tear. 


Carpet feel richer, thicker — protects 
That’s the 


Folded Paper 
Carpet Lining. 


Has no filthy filling 
Is a 
common-sense Carpet Lining. 
It will save its cost in one year’s 
wear of the Carpets. Compare 
the ‘‘ NorwicH ”’ with any other 
Carpet Lining when you make 
your next purchase and you will 
see the superior value of the 
‘‘ NORWICH,’’ or send to us for 
free, large sample. 


For Sale by 
Best Carpet Dealers. 


If your Dealer will not supply you, it can be 
ordered direct from the Factory in any 
quantity over 20 yards, express paid, 
at 10 cents a yard. 


Norwich Carpet 
Lining Company, 
Norwich, Conn. 
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TOM’S NEW LEAF. 


A Boy’s Carelessness and its Results.—A Lesson well 
learned at last. 
WAlnqere office, “Good references required. Send 

sample of work. Address Box —, City. 

The foregoing advertisement appeared one 
morning in a Boston newspaper, and by post the 
same day came the replies. 

“Well, Mr. Carswell,’ said Mr. Payne, the 
senior partner of the firm, to the junior, ‘have 
you decided yet? Don’t be any longer than is 
necessary. Since Miss Hastings left the letter- 
writing has been a burden. We do not realize 
what an immense amount of work a type-writing 
girl saves us until one of them falls sick or leaves. 
How many replies have you had ?”’ 

“Just forty,’’ replied Mr. Carswell, taking up 
several letters. ‘‘Now here are two, and I find it 
hard to decide between them. Both seem fitted 
for the place; both have excellent references. 
Notice how business-like and concise these letters 
are.” . 

Mr. Payne adjusted his gold-bowed eye-glasses 
firmly upon his nose, and took the two letters 
which Mr. Carswell handed to him, leaning 
against the desk as he read them. 

“Hum-m-m, yes!” he said. ‘They all need 
work, poor girls, but we can’t employ forty— 
that’s certain. The two you refer to, Mr. Cars- 
well, seem to meet the case. They have both had 
some law-office experience, and that is essential. 
Well, settle the matter as soon as possible.”’ Mr. 
Payne laid down the letters and walked away. 


“Tom!” called Mr. Carswell, a few moments - 


later. 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied a young man of some eigh- 
teen years, as he stepped toward the desk. 

“Take this contract and draw up four copies. 
Then write out these in full, and address them to 
the two names you see there, and be sure to tell 
one to call Tuesday, and the other Wednesday. 
When you go to dinner post them, and also those 
other letters.” 

“Very well, sir,”’ said Tom. 

As the clock struck twelve, Tom Dayton laid 
down his pen and stretched himself with a sub- 
dued sigh. 

“Bother this old law business, anyway!’ he 
muttered to himself. “If my father would not be 
so cut up about it, I’d quit the whole show to-day. 
Queer how the fancy ever got into my head to be 
a lawyer! Well, here goes! Let’s see: four 
copies of the contract—you go here into this 
drawer; and as for you two invitations to try 
your hand at type-writing, you go to the post- 
office. One was to come Tuesday, and the other 
Wednesday. Wouldn’t it be funny, now, if they 
should both come the same day? Now, then, I'll 
pick up the rest of the stuff from Mr. Carswell’s 
desk, and then, good-by’s the word.” 

Tuesday morning, precisely at eight o’clock, 
Janet Hazelton and Mary Blanchard, the two 
unconscious rivals for the coveted position, arrived 
at the door of Payne & Carswell’s law office. 
Each stated her business, and word was taken to 
Mr. Carswell that the two type-writers had come 
in answer to the letters sent to them. 

“Two of them?” he exclaimed. “What do 
you mean by saying two, Joe? Are your wits 
wool-gathering, or do you see double to-day? 
There should be but one.” 

“But, sorr, it’s two of them there are, sorr,” 
said Joe, the office-boy. 

“Ask them to step here, then, and be quick 
about it.”’ 

Joe soon ushered in the two young women. 

“There must be some mistake here,” Mr. 
Carswell said, as he turned in his revolving-chair 
to face them. ‘You were written to come upon 
trial, each for a day, to be paid at regular rates, 
and then I was to decide between you.” 

Two letters, bearing the firm’s printed letter- 
head, were handed to him. Yes, there in black 
ink upon white paper, unmistakably in Tom’s 
handwriting, was the message he had been told to 
send, and—both appointed Tuesday as the trial 
day! 

“Hum! Yes, I see. Very well, now that you 
are here, you may both go to work to-day. Iam 
all behind in my work, and I will send out for an 
extra machine. Be seated, please, and we will 
begin as soon as possible.” 

As he spoke, he rapidly wrote out an order for 


arranging the neglected correspondence, under | 
Mr. Carswell’s directions. 

*“‘Tom’s head will be off, so far as this office | 
is concerned, if we have another specimen of such 
carelessness,’’ said Mr. Payne, when, during the | 
course of the day, his partner reported to him | 
Tom’s error. 

It was not until noon that Tom heard of the | 
double arrival. Then the odd thought of the day | 
| before, of how funny it would seem if the two | 
girls should come together, recurred to him. | 

“Queer, wasn’t it?’’ he laughed to himself, as | 
he thought how perplexed Mr. Carswell must have 
been. ‘Wonder how it happened ?”’ 

Before night Mr. Carswell came to his desk and | 
placed the two letters before him. 

‘*Read these carefully,”’ he said, sternly. 

Tom did so, and when he saw in his own hand- | 
writing the blunder he had committed, he felt that 





“There must be some Mistake.” 


his cause was lost. He flushed deeply, 
and stammered an awkward apology. 

*Do you think this kind of a thing will do in a 
lawyer's office?’ asked Mr. Carswell, still more 
sternly. ‘Can't we trust you, even in so small a 
matter? Remember your serious error of last | 
summer. We have overlooked two instances of 
heedlessness already. Don’t let the third time 
come, Tom, if you care to remain in this office.” | 

Tom flushed with boyish anger. He had not 
yet learned the lesson that others as well as him- 
self had wishes and rights; nor had he yet had 
sufficient experience to appreciate the real kind- 
ness in Mr. Carswell’s fault-finding. To Tom 
the words were merely a scolding, and he was | 
more angry than sorry over his mistake. So his 
face were a very dark and gloomy expression the | 
rest of the day. 

As they were about to close the office, Mr. 
Carswell said to the two girls, “You have done 
well, both of you. Here, then, is your pay. I| 
will send you word to-morrow which one of you | 
we shall employ.” | 

Mary Blanchard started forward eagerly as she | 
received the money, as if to plead her case; but | 
Mr. Carswell said, firmly : 

“No, no! I shall decide—business is business, 
you know. I wish we could hire you both, for 
you are capital workers. We have run through | 
a lot of work to-day. Good night, good night!” 
In another moment the girls were in the street. | 
“Tf I don’t get the place,”’ said Janet Hazelton, 
“T hope you will. I wish we could work there | 
together, though. We should get along nicely, | 
I’m sure. It doesn’t matter much, anyway, | 
whether I get it or not, for I only work to get | 
money to spend. I don’t really need to work. | 
Do you?” 

“Do 1?” exclaimed the other young woman, 
controlling herself by a great effort. 


“T wonder 
if you really have any idea of how much we poor 





the loan of a type-writing machine from an 
agency near by, and in less than twenty minutes | 
both girls were hard at work, assorting and | 





girls need the work that you who have good homes 
do merely to get spending-money? How do you 
suppose we live >” 


| drawing back. 


| to the same address I wrote before! 





‘Why, I never thought!"’ cried Janet, slightly | I won't be a rascal, even if I am a heedless 


Well, good-by ! 
sorry.”’ 

Mary turned away, and as tears filled her eyes, 
she said : 

“Qh, you can’t know! You haven't had 
experience—that’s all. I used to work for 
spending-money, too, before poverty made me 
know the value of every cent.” 

As Tom passed Mr. Carswell’s desk at nine 
o'clock the next morning, the lawyer pointed to a 
heap of letters lying before him. 

“Take those out to the box and be quick. I 
saw the carrier pass just now; and here, just 
leave those documents at Price & Atkins on your 
way back.” 

Tom took up the papers and letters. As there 
were more of them than he could easily hold in 





his hand he dropped them inio his overcoat 
pocket, and started on the errand. 

All day Wednesday and Thursday Mary 
Blanchard waited and hoped for the summons 
that should announce the prize to be hers. Mean- 
while Mr. Carswell wondered at her non-appear- 
ance. He waited until Friday; then her place 
was easily filled by a girl supplied from the 
agency, and Mary was quite forgotten. 

All this time the letter to Mary Blanchard, 
which Tom had been given to post, was in his 
overcoat pocket. He had taken out, as he sup- 
posed, all the mail matter, and not until that same 
night, as he hung up the garment at his boarding- 
place, did he chance to feel one letter in the 
pocket. 

“By Jove!”’ he exclaimed. ‘There's one left 
out. Well, never mind! A few hours’ delay will 
not matter, and I’ll post it to-morrow.” 

He did not even take it out to see the address. 
To-morrow came; the letter was forgotten, and 
nothing further occurred at the office to bring it 
to mind. 

A thrust of Tom’s hand into the pocket so 
seldom used brought the forgotten letter to sight 
fully a week later. 
honestly shocked at his own carelessness. 

“Jupiter Pluvius!’’ he fairly shouted. “If I’m 
not fated! Here is that confounded letter now, 
and I declare I believe it was written to that type- 
writer girl who failed to materialize after Mr. 
Carswell sent her word tocome. Yes, it is directed 
That is, I 
mean to one of them. Which one, though, I’ll be 
hanged if I know. Whatcan I do? Go to Mr. 
Carswell and make a clean breast of it all? Oh, 
I can’t! He will send me packing double quick. 


To do Tom justice, he was | 


Tear it up? No, I'll not do that. Who would | 


know? No one, I suppose, but right is right, and 


| 


| whole botheration matter, anyway ! 
address—now, why not? 


“It must be awful to need work. | fellow! 
If you get the place I sha’n’t be | 


“Suppose I take it to the girl, and confess the 
Here is the 
It’s a wretched shame. 
She's lost that place through my carelessness. 
I can’t get out of that, and I deserve to be ducked 
in the harbor. Perhaps she needed the place. I'll 
go to see her.”” 

The following day being Sunday, Tom was early 
on his way to search for the missing girl. 


“Does Miss Mary Blanchard live here?’’ he 


|asked of an elderly woman, who with traces of 


tears still upon her face, slowly opened the door in 
answer to his knock. 


“Good gracious, young man! Are you looking 


for Mary Blanchard? Are you her brother? For 
the land's sake, I’m glad you've come! She's 
dying—they tell me, at the hospital. Read this 


letter—and here I’ve been a-worryin’ and worryin’ 
till I’m half-wild.”’ 

“Dving? At the hospital?’ gasped Tom, feel- 
ing faint and sick. ‘Tell me quick! What do 
you know ?”’ 

“All I know is this,”’ replied the woman, wiping 
away the tears; ‘‘here; read it.’’ 

Tom took a paper from her hand and read: 


— Hospital. 


Boston, Feb. 2, '# 


Mrs. Bardwell, 
Dear Madam.- 

A young woman was brought here two days ago, 
a victim of a bad accident—or possibly an attempt at 
suicide. Whichever the cause, the result will probably 
be fatal, and as she mentioned your name in her deli- 
rium, we notify you, that if you are her friend, and 
wish to see her alive, to come at once. 

Per order of Doctor Waldron. 
JOHN JONES, Clerk. 


As Tom laid down the notice the kind-hearted 
woman said quickly : 

“I’m afraid, sir, that she did try to make away 
with herself. She was so discouraged. You see, 
sir, every day she'd been lookin’ for some word 
from a law office about a place she hoped to get. 
She got so thin an’ pale an’ despairin’-like, I 
declare, I didn’t know what todo. She went out 
two days ago, an’ she says: ‘I'll get something to 
do to-day, Mrs. Bardwell, or I must die. You 
know,] can’t live upon you;’ an’ before I could 
get to the door, sir, she was gone. That's the last 
I see of her. I say, sir, are you her brother ?’’ 

‘No, no,” cried Tom. “I’m a friend—that is, 
mean to be. Don’t keep me any longer. I’m 
going to the hospital at once. I’ve good news for 
her, and perhaps I can save her life.” 

“Go then, sir, and God's blessin’ go with you,” 
cried the good woman. ‘I'll come on after you.”’ 

Shortly before noon, Tom was at the hospital. 
As he mounted the wide stone steps, a strange 
chill passed over him. His echoing footsteps, as 
he walked across the marble floor of the entrance 
hall, sounded cold and cheerless; and at the 
dreariness of the bare whitewashed walls and iron 
staircases Tom shivered again. 

‘‘Well,”’ he muttered, ‘‘no one expects to find a 
hospital a festive place under any circumstances, 
but this ‘seems—oh, horrible !”’ 

The bright sunshine shone into the wide windows 
of the office, and a blazing fire snapped briskly in 
an open fireplace, making that room a little less 
gloomy. A few men were sitting about, and in 
one corner stood a small group about a patient who 
had evidently just been discharged. His friends 
were congratulating him with all genuine good 
will; but their voices were lowered, for the influ- 


| ence of the place unconsciously hung over them all. 


Tom went to the desk. ‘Tell me, please,”’ he 
said, quickly, to the clerk; “‘is Mary Blanchard 
still alive ?”’ 

“I’m sure, I don’t recall any entry of that 
name,”’ replied the clerk. ‘‘What day did she 
come in ?”’ 

“All I know,” replied Tom, feeling that every 
moment was an eternity, ‘is that a Mrs. Bardwell 
who —”’ 

“Oh,” interrupted the clerk, pleasantly; ‘‘yes, I 
know now. Waitamoment. I'll send for Doctor 
Waldron, the assistant in Ward B. Take a 


| chair.” 


Tom sat down, and the clerk turned to answer 
the questions of a new-comer, whose sad face 
brightened when she heard encouraging news of a 
patient about whom she had come to inquire. 

“Doctor Waldron,” said the clerk to a stoutly- 
built young man who now entered the office, 
‘here is an inquiry for the patient about whom I 
wrote to a Mrs. Bardwell.’’ 

“Ah, yes,” replied Doctor Waldron, scrutiniz- 
ing Tom keenly. ‘Are you the lady’s brother?” 
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me; is she still | 





“No,” replied Tom; ‘but tell 
living ?”” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘May I see her?” 

“Friend of hers? Better speak plainly. We 
obiect to letting in strangers who may have flo 
v.oiness.”’ 

«Look here, sir,”’ said Tom, flushing crimson. 
*T’ll tell my business if you'll just step aside.” 

“Come this way.”’ Doctor Waldron led the 
way into the corridor. 

“This girl,—or I suppose her to be the same 

one,”’—began Tom, as soon as they were alone, 
*‘was to have had employment as a type-writer at 
our office—Payne & Carswell’s. The letter sent 
to tell her so was given me to mail and—I forgot 
to mail it. Through my fault she lost the place. 
I found the letter in my pocket yesterday, and I 
went to her home to-day, 
where I heard of her being 
here. I must try to make 
up for my horrible careless- 
ness. Let me see her, and 
if there is any hope of her 
living, I'll make my em- 
ployers give her the place, 
even if they turn me out. 
Perhaps hope will help her 
to rally. Let me see her! 
I’m telling you the truth. 
I have never spoken a word 
to her in my life; but don’t 
let me feel that I have been 
a murderer through my 
carelessness !”’ 

Tom’s lips quivered as 
he tried to choke down 
his excitement and distress. 

“Come.” 

Together Doctor Wal- 
dron and Tom mounted 
the staircase, then entered 
a long and wide room known as Ward B. At 
one side, by a cot, were two white-aproned 
nurses who stood aside to allow the two men 
access to the bedside. Doctor Waldron placed his 
fingers lightly upon the pulse of the sick girl, 
while Tom, his head in a whirl of self-accusation, 
stood hélplessly by. 

‘Possibly some encouraging news will arouse 
or stimulate her,”’ said the doctor in a low voice; 
‘*but tell me again whose office ?”’ 

“Payne & Carswell.’ 

“Mary,” said the doctor, gently taking both 
hands of the girl in hisown. ‘Do you know me?” 

A slight movement of the head was the answer ; 
so slight as to be scarcely perceptible. 

“Do you remember Payne & Carswell’s law 
office? Press my hand if you do.” 

A slight tremor passed over the face, and Doctur 
Waldron felt a faint pressure of his hand. 

“Don’t you want to get well, and to go to work 
there? They wanted you, but there has been a 
mistake. The letter was mislaid. Can’t you try 
to get strong again? I think you can, if you will 
only try.” 

The nurses and Tom stood intently watching 
the effect of the news upon the girl, who lay 

- motionless. Then a faint flush passed ovgr her 
face; she slowly opened her eyes, and looked 
dimly at Doctor Waldron. 

“So far—good,’’ he said, softly. Then in a 
louder voice, he repeated what he had said before, 
very slowly and distinctly. 

“There! We have done all we can. Nature 
must do the rest. Continue to give her the stimu-_ 
lant as before.”’ 

“Oh, may I stay and help?” cried Tom, in‘a 
hurried whisper. ‘I am going to stay! I can’t 
go. I can be here all day, and help in some way.” 

‘“‘Hush,’’ said Doctor Waldron, sternly. ‘Talk- 
ing is not permitted here. You will disturb the 
ward. Yes, you may stay, although against the 
rules. I will make an exception. Let him help 
you, Miss Andrews,’’ he said to the nurse as he 
went away. 

Doctor Waldron went to the telephone in the 
hospital office, and rang up the central station. 

‘*Hello!”’ he called. “Give me 999 Tremont. 
All right. Hello! Is that Mr. Payne? Yes. 
It’s Doctor Waldron. Ali right. Can you come 
to the hospital at once? Would like to see you 
right away. Atoneo’clock? Very well. Don’t 
fail, Uncle Will. Thank you. That’s all.’”’ He 
hung up the instrument. 

Had Tom been less intent upon watching the 
pale face of the sick girl, that afternoon, he might 

* have noticed that two gentlemen had entered the 
ward, and had stood just back of him, and partly 
behind the screen that was drawn about the bed. 
He did not, however, see or hear any one, and 
presently they went away. 

‘‘Nephew Waldron,” said the elder man, ““Tom 
Dayton has learned his lesson. You did right to 
send for me, and if the poor girl recovers, she 
shall have the place. We are not quite suited. 
Tom will be a different boy in many ways, after 
this, I’m sure.” 

The next morning, after knocking for permis- 
sion, Tom entered the private office of his employ- 
ers. Both turned toward him, but said nothing. 
After a moment’s hesitation, he stood easily by 
the wide office-table, his hand resting lightly upon 
it. His whole bearing was erect and manly as 
with his eyes squarely meeting those of his 
employers, he told his story from beginning to 
end, never faltering over his own culpable care- 
lessness. 

“Tl ask you if you will not give Miss Blanchard 








another chance if she gets better. I’ll go—I deserve 
to be dismissed. And yet if you should try me 
once more, I shall turn over a new leaf.” 

Rising from his chair, Mr. Payne placed both 
hands upon Tom’s square shoulders. 

“My boy,” he said, ‘‘we will try you and trust 
you once more, and this girl shall have the position 
if she recovers. You have seen what one appar- 
ently small act of carelessness may bring about. 
Now I’ll say no more.” 

After prolonged prostration, Mary Blanchard 
was able to take her position as type-writer in the 
office, and Tom was faithful in keeping his new 
leaf turned over, although at times his natural 
indolence was apt to tempt him to take a step 
backward. 

“The boy is made of good grit,’ said Mr. 





Carswell, one day. ‘He tries, and that is the first 


Tom makes his Confession. 

step! Just let a young man try, and keep on | 
trying, and the first he knows the act becomes 
easier and easier, and that which was once an 
effort becomes a habit. This has been the turning- 
point in Tom’s life.” E. 8S. TRAYMORE. 
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THE BLUEBIRD’S SONG. 


He sings, and his is nature’s voice,— 
sh of melody sincere 
From that great fount of harmony 
Which thaws and runs when spring is here. 


Selected. —Maurice Thompson. 


* 
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« BETSEY.” 


Young Aaron Green learns Something on the First 

of April. 

There were old Aaron and Achsah Ann and 
young Aaron in the Green family. The prefix 
“old,” in Mr. Green’s case, had been acquired 
rather by a red nose and a dragging, shuffling gait, 
the result of paralysis, than by age. The red 
nose and the paralysis were both caused by 
drinking; and though Mr. Green had seen the 
evil of his ways and reformed, people learned but J 
slowly to respect him, and he would always be 
“old Aaron.” 

Young Aaron was a fourteen-year-old boy, 
with luxuriant red hair, an extremely large nose, 
and as honest a pair of gray eyes as ever tried to 
look you straight in the face. They tried, and 
couldn’t; both of them seemed to look at the 
extremely large nose, as if they were astonished 
at it. 

Young Aaron declared that from this peculiarity 
of his eyes came his reputation for being mis- 
chievous. ‘People always will believe a cross- 
eyed boy’is up to something,” he said. 

It was Achsah Ann’s opinion that evil reputa- 
tions were not so easily acquired. But although 
she was only fifteen years old, Achsah Ann had 
learned the value of keeping some of her opinions 
to herself. 

Being fifteen, Achsah Ann ‘came between;’’ 
‘ther father leaned down upon her, and young 
Aaron leaned up,” as Mrs. Melchisedec Peters, 
the dressmaker and their neighbor, was always 
saying; and Achsah Ann felt the responsibility. 
She was the housemother, for her mother had 
died in the old, evil days when her father was a 
drunkard; and with that responsibility added to 
the ‘‘coming between,”’ life was a pretty serious 
business for Achsah Ann Green. 

She loved fun, too, as well as young Aaron did, 
and sometimes it was hard to wear a long face 
when she wanted to laugh; but in the practical 
jokes in which young Aaron and his friend, Jud 
Freedley, indulged, she ‘‘didn’t see any fun,” 
since some one was always annoyed or mortified 
by them. 

She certainly did not feel like laughing when 
Jud and Becky Freedley, at whose house the 
‘supplying’ minister always stayed, put their 
tame squirrel in the minister’s pocket as he was 
going to church; and the squirrel frisked all over 
the pulpit, so that the service had to be interrupted 
until the animal was put out. And she thought it 
was vulgar and insulting, rather than funny, 
when they carried up shaving water to the Rev. 
Miss Blodgett, who ‘‘supplied’’ one Sunday. 

When young Aaron could think of nothing 
more novel or entertaining, he would put burdocks 
in people’s beds, sew up the sleeves of coats and 
dresses, and fasten packages to the sidewalk. 
Sometimes when Achsah Ann was late for school 








and found her dress sleeves sewed up, she almost 


lost patience; she never quite lost it, because she 
remembered what her mother had said to her just 
before she died: ‘‘You must encourage little 
Aaron to be good.”’ 

Although people were continually saying that 
he ought to be punished, or at least scolded,—and 
there is no doubt that he really deserved to be,— 
Achsah Ann kept on encouraging him. Their 
father left everything to her, having apparently 
no confidence in his own judgment. 

He had once kept a large store and done a 
thriving business, but that had all slipped away 
from him in his days of dissipation, and now he 
did odd jobs of carpentry—a trade he had 
learned in his youth, earning, with the help of 
Achsah Ann’s prudent housekeeping, just enough 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

Achsah Ann was ambitious. Besides encour- 
aging young Aaron to be good, she meant to 
encourage him to be great. ‘She was sure that he 
had brains. He often got to the head of his class, 
but some prank soon sent him to the foot again. 
He sometimes showed more quickness in arith- 
metic than the schoolmaster himself, and he had 
won two prizes for answers to mathematical 
puzzles in the County Clarion. He was to grad- 
uate from the grammar-school at the end of the 
winter term, and thei—would there be nothing 
better for him to do than help his father at odd 
jobs of carpentry ? 

The town of Brimblecom, in which they lived, 
had no public high school. There was a private 
academy which was the pride of the county, but 
the charge for tuition was quite too high to squeeze 
out of old Aaron’s income from odd jobs. Achsah 
Ann, who had lain awake nights to calculate, had 
found that it could not be done, even if they 
should live on corn-meal and stewed beans, to 
say nothing of the doubt whether learning could 


thrive or greatness be encouraged in young Aaron | 


on so meagre a diet. 

If young Aaron could, by any means, go to the 
academy, Achsah Ann thought that she might 
follow the course, with his help; and then she 
might teach school! Dazzling visions visited 
Achsah Ann’s pillow in the watches of the night,— 
hard indeed is the pillow under a fifteen-year-old 
head to which they do not come!—and on one 
bright March morning they seemed to be all 
coming true. 

Young Aaron came running home almost out 
of breath. ‘Old Simon Foss has moved away,” 
he gasped, ‘“‘and Doctor Kittredge wants a boy 
to take care of the academy—the building and the 
grounds—for his tuition !’’ 

“Q Aaron!’ cried Achsah Ann. 


‘Roy Flower wants it, and Tom Tucker, but, 


they can both afford to pay. The schoolmaster 
said he would recommend me, and Deacon True- 
worthy said he would!” 

“OQ Aaron, then you'll get it!’’ cried Achsah 
Ann, joyfully. 

A slight cloud came over young Aaron’s face. 

“Deacon Trueworthy said that Doctor Kit- 
tredge was pretty particular, and he hoped that he 
hadn’t heard that I was up to pranks. And the 
schoolmaster said about the same thing. It’s 
pretty hard on a fellow, just because he has cross- 
eyes that make him look like an imp of mischief !”’ 
Aaron looked the embodiment of injured inno- 
cence. 

“Doctor Kittredge will have heard what a 
good scholar you are. I think he will take you,” 
said Achsah Ann, encouragingly, as she absently 
sweetened the beef stew and salted the apple- 
sauce. “But, Aaron, you must be very careful— 
very careful indeed, not to—not to look ‘cross- 
eyed!” she added, with a glance which made him 
color furiously, and mutter that it was hard on a 
boy when his own sister would listen to wrong 
stories about him. He shut the door somewhat 
forcibly when he went out. 

But Achsah Ann had no doubt that, if he got 
the place, he would be careful. What an oppor- 
tunity it was! And Aaron would soon be a great 
credit to the academy. Before the beef stew was 
fairly on the table young Aaron was, in her 
imagination, preaching in the Brimblecom church, 
in a white choker,—to some imaginations young 
Aaron in a white choker might have been difficult, 
but Achsah Ann’s was equal to it,—with the 
whole county thronging to hear him, astonished 


and weeping at his eloquence; and she herself, 


the teacher of Latin and mathematics at the 
academy, was in a front pew, in a very nice best 
bonnet, and a silk dress which rustled consider- 
ably. 

‘Doctor ‘Kittredge wants to see me; I am to 
go to see him to-morrow evening!’ young Aaron 
announced the next noon; and Achsah Ann felt 
that the good fortune was almost sure. 

Young Aaron felt so, too, and his spirits were 
high. It was the first of April, but he had felt 
the necessity of being sober-minded, and had not 
played a single prank on any one. He had 
thought Achsah Ann unnecessarily severe in 
refusing even to make a cotton meringue or a 
cayenne-pepper doughnut, but he had submitted 
gracefully to such deprivations of his accustomed 
April-fool delights. 

But when, just at dusk, he ran into the yard of 
their neighbor, Mrs. Melchisedec Peters, to see 
whether ’Liph Peters had got his new bicycle, he 
succumbed to temptation. It was not very serious 
April-fooling, he thought, to run up softly behind 
Mrs. Peters’ servant, Sarah, whom he thought 
he saw standing on the back porch, and utter in 
her ear a frightful yell, known to Brimblecom 
boys as the Comanche war-whoop; not at all 


serious, but quite funny, since Sarah was slightly 
deaf and very nervous. 

The supposed Sarah was standing with her back 
toward him, and she did not turn when the blood- 
curdling shriek rang in her ears. There were 
boys in the Peters family. Sarah was probably 
prepared for such demonstrations on the first day 
of Aprii. 

A new idea was suddenly suggested to young 
Aaron by the sight of the rising moon behind the 
academy hill. 

*«*Cademy’s afire! 
shouted. - 

Before he had time to shout ‘‘April fool!’’ as he 
intended, Sarah swayed and fell. 

“She must have fainted away! Well, I never 
meant to scare her like that!”’ said young Aaron 
to himself, in dismay. 

As he drew near, cautiously, he saw that she 
had fallen partly down the steps. The moonlight 
fell upon her dress, a light blue sateen, with little 
wheels upon it; not like any dress that Sarah 
wore. Where had he seen that dress, and noticed 
it because the figure looked exactly like bicycle 
wheels ? He remembered now! Mrs. Dr. Kittredge 
had worn it to church last summer! 

Young Aaron’s heart stood still; this, then, 
was not Sarah, but Mrs. Dr. Kittredge, whom he 
had frightened so that she had fainted! What 
should he do? - He could not leave her lying there; 
she might die. But if he were found out, farewell 
to his hopes of the academy! 

There was Mr. Peters coming in at the gate! 
He would see the fainting woman. Over the fence 
went young Aaron, and fled homeward. 

He could not bear even to see Achsah Ann. 
He called to her that he was not feeling very well, 
which was strictly true, and went to bed without 


Doctor's house ’n’ all!’’ he 





his supper. 

Mrs. Meacham, the blacksmith’s wife, who 
always heard the news, came in to borrow some 
| eggs the next morning. 
| ‘Poor Mrs. Kittredge is very sick,’’ she said. 
| “She has one of those spells that she’s subject 
| to whenever she gets tired or nervous, or anything ; 
| the doctor thinks it’s her heart, and she’s likely to 
| die in one of ’em.”’ 
| I suppose you can’t go to see Doctor Kittredge 
| to-night, Aaron, since his wife is so sick,” said 
| Achsah Ann, as soon as Mrs. Meacham had gone. 

“Oh, I can't go at all! I never can go, Achsah 
Ann! I’m to blame for Mrs. Kittredge’s sickness! 
I s’pose I’ve killed her,” groaned young Aaron. 
And Achsah Ann drew from him the story of his 
April-fooling. 

It seemed to her that it had never before been so 
difficult to encourage young Aaron. It was a 
dreadful thing that he had done, and all her hopes 
were blasted as well as his own. 

“I don’t think she knew who it was—she didn’t 
once turn her head, so far as I could see—but the 
Peterses know my voice well enough, and I expect 
every minute somebody will be coming to arrest 
me, or something! She is a nice woman; she 
used to cail me in to give me high-top sweetings 
last summer. I ’most hope they’ll hang me!” 
said young Aaron, desperately. “If they don't 
| take me up I guess I’ll go down and work for old 

Hotchkiss, who wants a stable-boy; it’s all I'm 
fit for!” 
| The day passed, and to Achsah Ann’s surprise, 
|as well as young Aaron’s, no one appeared to 
| make any inquiries concerning his part in causing 
Mrs. Kittredge’s illness. Perhaps the Peterses had 
not recognized his voice. Perhaps they had not 
even heard it. They discussed the question whether 
he ought to confess, and young Aaron went off 
into the pasture to think it out alone, at last; he 
had to whittle while he thought, and Achsah Ann 
wouldn’t let him do that in the house. 

Achsah Ann was thinking about it while she 
tried to sew, when Mrs. Peters came in, bringing 
the rattan figure or dummy upon which she draped 
dresses. 

“IT wonder if I can get your father to repair my 
‘Betsey’ a little,’ she said. ‘That wide rattan at 
the bottom has got bent, so she keeps toppling 
over. I set her out on the porch, yesterday, with 
Mrs. Kittredge’s blue sateen on, that she’d sent 
down for me to fix over, while Sarah was sweeping 
my work-room, and if I didn’t forget her, and 
when Mr. Peters came home she’d tipped over 
and part of that sateen dress was dragging into 
| the flower-bed.”’ 
| A light had dawned upon Achsah Ann which 
made her face radiant. 

“Oh yes, father’ll mend it,’’ she said. Then 
she asked, ‘‘Do you know how Mrs. Kittredge is?” 

“She’s a great deal better; those attacks don’t 
last long. I expect she’ll be able to come and try 
on her dress in a day or two,’’ said Mrs. Peters. 

“T have made up my mind,” said young Aaron, 
firmly, when he came in at nightfall. ‘I shall tell 
just what I did, whether—whether she lives or 
dies !”’ ; 

Achsah Ann turned away her head; she did not 
quite know whether it was because she wanted to 
laugh orcry. Young Aaron came tumbling down- 
stairs, with a scared face, a moment after. 

“There’s a woman in my room!” he said, in a 
stage whisper. ‘‘She’s standing there, looking into 
the glass !’’ 

“A woman? 
who she is ?”’ 

Young Aaron hesitated. 

‘‘She may be crazy ; it’s very queer, you know,” 
he explained. 

“Oh, if you're afraid!”’ said Achsah Ann. 

That started young Aaron, of course, but this 








Why don’t you go and find out 
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time he took a light. Achsah Ann stole up behind 
him. 

‘It’s only ‘Betsey!’ You've seen her before,” 
she said. ‘Mrs. Peters left her on the porch 
yesterday with Mrs. Kittredge’s sateen dress on, 
and she tipped over —”’ 

That was enough for young Aaron; he drewa 
long, long breath, as nearly a sob as it was manly 
for a boy to indulge in. 

“JT’ve April-fooled a lot of people. I hope none 
of ’em were so badly fooled as I was!”’ he said, 
solemnly. 

“Mrs. Kittredge is much better, so there isn’t 
any reason why you shouldn’t go to see the doctor. 
And I’ve laid your best clothes out, here on the 
bed, and made you a new necktie’’—Achsah Ann 
thought she would go down-stairs without even 
finishing her sentence; if there was anything that 
young Aaron hated, it was to have any one see 
him ‘‘make a girl of himself.’ 

He never plays any pranks, nowadays. Per- 
haps it is because he has to sustain the honor of 
being first in his class at the academy; or it may 
be because, if he shows the least disposition to 
mischief, Achsah Ann asks him if he is acquainted 
with Betsey Peters. Sopure Swett. 


* 


YEAR - OF - JUBILEE. 
The Notable Career of a ‘‘ Black Spaniard.” 

Year-of-Jubilee was a black Spanish rooster, 
with the tall, notched comb, sweeping gills, 
ornamental white ears, and the great handsome, 
expressive eyes of his race. In obituary biog- 
raphy we are apt to eulogize, but without 
exaggeration Year-of-Jubilee was a fowl of high 
nature and rare faculties. 

One day in the latter part of winter I stood on 
the back porch looking at our flock enjoying the 
narrow strip of bare ground on the sunny side 
of the barn, when the black rooster came sailing 
over from the locality of the hennery like a huge 
crow. He struck down into the deep drift several 
rods from the house; the breaking crust let his 
legs sink completely, and there he stood not daring 
to move. 

A gaunt, pitiful-looking creature he was, with 
feathers standing out as they do when a bird or 
fowl is sick or on the verge of starvation. Evi- 
dently he had stood a poor chance in the scramble 
of the voracious multitudes at feeding time. I 
wondered that he had strength, even in desperation, 
to take the flight over into our yard. 

I tried to entice him to come through the snow 
by tossing kernels of corn out on the patch of 
bare ground near the porch, but he only eyed it 
wistfully and remained motionless, looking most 
miserable. 

Then it was that Black Chloe, our chicken 
missionary, came to the rescue. The flock had 
seen the rooster sail in upon the scene without 
appearing much surprised, but they watched 
proceedings with interest. They were wont to 
vary the monotony of the days by coming to be 
fed from the porch, when the weather permitted, 
but they had eaten their dinner, and they seemed 
to understand that the corn was being thrown out 
for the guest. 

I was on the point of going into the house, 
leaving the rooster to work his own way out of 
the drift, when Black Chloe, who was now a fine 
young hen, left the others and came toward the 
house, in the high-headed, high-stepping way she 
used when she had some object in view. 

She stopped a moment where the corn was, and 
stood looking at the rooster in the snow; then she 
started toward him. She had to go about three 
rods over the deep drifts, and her feet broke 
through, letting her sink in, but she went straight 
on without once pausing in her purpose, stepping 
slowly and carefully, as a cat or dog will walk 
over the treacherous crust of deep snow. 

The rooster awaited her coming without a 
motion, watching her anxiously. Black Chloe 
stopped when she got within about two feet of 
him, and they stood with their heads stretched 
out, looking intently into each other’s eyes. Then 
the black hen turned to come back by taking a 
short curve, showing the wisdom of not attempting 
to turn about as she stood. Without once looking 
behind she led the way with the same slow, 
careful steps over the drifts to the scattered corn. 

The rooster extricated himself from his predica- 
ment and followed after, keeping about half a rod 
behind her. When he reached the corn he fell to 
eating ravenously. Black Chloe watched him 
until he got well to eating; then, without touching 
a kernel herself, went back where the hens were, 
leaving him alone with his feast. 

The next time I was out, the sun was getting 
low, and the hens had all gone in except Black 
Chloe and Old Bay, who were manifestly staying 
out because of their hospitable concern for the 
rooster, now standing with them. It was too 
chilly to wait to watch them. But that night the 
old yellow hen sat off on the extra perch, with 
Black Chloe nestled close to her left wing, and the 
black rooster sitting at her right, fast asleep with 
his head under his wing. 

We feared that a foreign-born escort would get 
the flock into the habit of running away, and, 
although the rooster stayed, we postponed our 
decision to keep him. I believe the dread of being 
driven back to the hennery brooded over him. 
When one of us went out-of-doors, he would come 
and look up into the face appealingly, not then 





wanting food, nor paying any attention to it if | wish to harm. 
offered. 








After the first day’s hunger was appeased eating 
was of secondary consideration; what he wanted 
was recognition. He was not at all afraid, and 
would follow us and plead for notice like a 
deserted cat. Such pleading was more than we 
could resist. 

When it was announced at the breakfast-table 
that the black Spaniard was to be one of our 
retainers, there was an access of interest in him, | 
and some testimony to his good traits. The only 
criticism was upon the abjectness of his crow. 

There was in it an uncertainty of tone and a | 
breaking off short without attempting the last 





superior qualities, Jube’s preference was for Old 
Bay and Black Chloe. The three would go about 
together, and the other hens would follow in wake. 
Old Bay, in her bright yellow plumage, and her 
two jetty-black companions, made a handsome 
group. We had feared that Jube would lead the 
flock astray, but he kept them closer about the 
house, and he had no notion of ever going back 
to the place from which he had come. 

There never was a more amiable, chivalrous 
creature. He would not taste food until after the 
hens had finished their meal, but would stand in 


| their midst, with his head high and his eyes on 





miserable, with his pathetic eyes fixed appealingly 
upon me. Already his limbs were badly frozen. 

I comforted my conscience by promising that if 
| he got well he should come in every day and have 
| a place of honor by my desk; but he was too badly 
|frozen. He had no desire to come away from 

the barn now, but wanted to sit on the hay near 
Old Bay. 
She seemed to understand his need and would 
stay close beside him. When he would sometimes 
| attempt to crow a little, it was with the old uncer- 
tainty of tones; and then he seemed to forget how, 
and could only voice two short notes, like a young 


note, such as young roosters will sometimes | the alert, as if to guard them from danger or | chicken just beginning to learn. 


acquire, when they have grown up in the midst | 
of older and ill-tempered cocks. But that morn- 
ing, while we were still talking about him at 

the breakfast-table, he 
mounted the railing 
of the back porch, and 
with a voice loud and 
clear as a clarion, 
crowed lustily, every 
note long and full. 

‘‘He thinks it is the 
year of jubilee,”’ one 
of us remarked; and 
the chanticleer seemed 
to repeat the words in 
jubilation. Again and 
again did he lift his 
voice in the exultant 
strain —‘‘ Year-of-ju- 
bilee-e-e! Year-of-ju- 
bilee-e-e!’" Thus he 
may be said to have 
named himself, but 
“ Year - of - Jubilee” 
was commonly short- 
ened to ‘‘Jube.” 

From that time, the 
first thing we would 
hear in the morning 
was Jube’s exultant 
crowing, without 
break or uncertainty 
of notes. After he 
went to roost at night 
he would crow as if 
uttering thanksgiving 
before going to sleep, 
when no other rooster 
of the neighborhood 
could be heard. He 
had his full growth 
when spring opened, and nobody would have | 
known the sleek, handsome fellow — with his 
high arched neck, tall, curving tail - feathers, 
brilliant comb, and glint of purple upon his 
shining, black plumage—to be the dishevelled, 
miserable-looking creature Black Chloe had con- 
ducted out of the snowdrifts. 

One day in early spring, Jube seemed to be 
crowing in different voices; and going out to see 
what had come over him, I found a quartette 
of black Spaniards. They were standing close 
together, and so exactly alike that I could not tell 
whether Jube was one of the four. I clapped my 
hands, and uttered an emphatic ‘‘shoo!”’ 

Three of the fowls ran away, but the fourth 
came straight toward me, and looked up at me 
as much as to say: “I belong to you. You did 
not intend to ‘shoo’ me.”’ 

As soon as he faced me I recognized him, and 
afterward, when his counterparts would come to 
visit him, I could tell Jube at sight, as a farmer 
will tell one of his own sheep by its face. Usually 
fowls, even when of the same breed, do not look 
enough alike to make such recognition necessary. 
But from that time I began to observe that these 
feathered bipeds have as much individuality of 
countenance as our domestic quadrupeds. 

Inferior fowls, like a class of people, will, instead 
of learning mercy from their own persecutions, 
turn about and vent their vindictiveness on those 
that they are not afraid of. But Year-of-Jubilee 
manifested his high nature by a friendly courtesy 
toward his old acquaintances, who recognized his 
supremacy on his own soil. 

There were two old long-spurred cocks that 
Jube remembered with terror, and when all the 
fowls were abroad before time for garden-making, 
they would at times lead their flocks over into his 
territory. When he saw one of these champions 
coming, Jube would run for the house as fast as 
his feet could carry him, and, mounting the 
threshold of the kitchen door, would crow fran- 
tically for reénforcements. He seldom failed to 
get some one out to drive away his foe, and he 
would follow close after. 

I have seen him stand and peer around from 
behind the skirts of his ally while missiles 
were being thrown, until the invading enemy 
turned to flee. Then Jube would run _ back, 
mount the railing of the porch, and crow as 
enthusiastically over the victory as if he had won 
the battle. 

Later in the season, when the old fowls were 
disposed of or kept in park, we were troubled by 
hens bringing their broods into the garden. Jube 
watched us drive them home, and then took upon 
himself to keep them away like a trained dog. 

But he had no intention of hurting them. When 
he got too close upon the cackling mother with 
her shrieking brood, he would begin to go slowly 
and stiff-legged, as a dog does when mischievously 
chasing a cat or some animal that he does not 


Year - of- 





Whether from gratitude or appreciation of 








interruption. When the hens would sometimes | 


linger late picking about their supper, he would 
go with them to the roost without tasting a morsel, 
and, after they were 
going to sleep on their 
perches, he would fly 
down and come out 
to satisfy his hunger 
from the leavings. 
But although Jube 
never failed to appre- 
ciate the importance 
and responsibilities of 


of the flock, it was 
very plain that his 
first and highest re- 
gard was for the peo- 
ple of the house. He 
wanted to be with the 
hens on their morning 


ready to go with them 
on their afternoon 
stroll. But it would 
have suited him better 
if they would have 
gone away by them- 
selves at noon time, 
and leave him to visit 
alone at the house. 

He was so tame that 
he would stand to be 
stroked on the breast 
and neck; but if I 
tried to put my hand 
upon his back, he 
would slip from under 
the touch and turn 
about with a disap- 
proving cooter! Just 
as our high-bred maltese gives every person to 
understand that it is etiquette to stroke a cat about 
the head. 

As provision against his growing lean from 
generosity, we would feed him from the hand when 
he'was alone, and the dainty care with which he 


Jubilee. 


would eat from the piece of bread, or pick the | 
kernels of grain without touching the hand, might | 


have been a lesson to Old Bay, who could never 
be instructed to be heedful in that respect. 

What he liked best of all was to come and sit 
with his legs curled up under him on the threshold 
of the door of my study, and watch me as I sat 
writing. He would sit there in perfect quiet by 
the hour, with his great red-black eyes fixed upon 
me in silent contentment. But he did not approve 
of the hens* coming to hang around the front 
porch, and Old Bay did not approve of the 
rooster’s coming off alone to sit on the doorsteps. 

She came to the house whenever she liked, and 
if she wanted to visit me in the study would come 


through the rooms from the kitchen without | 
But when she came around to find | 


hesitation. 
Jube sitting on the threshold, she would walk 
close up to him and stand and look at him in 
silent disapproval; while Black Chloe would stand 
back a little farther with ber head stretched up, 
manifestly taking the cue from her mentor that it 
was all wrong. 

Jube would glance back over his wing at them, 
but would sit still until he heard the treading 
and guttural talking ‘Of the other hens who had 
followed after. Then he would get up slowly and 
reluctantly, but with perfect good nature. He 
would go cootering off with them, and lead them 
around into the back yard or the garden; but as 
soon as they would get to scratching and picking, 
or had gathered together for a rest and visit in 
some of their wonted nooks, he would slip away 
from them, and come back to sit on the threshold 
and watch me write. - 

Poor fellow! his fondness for me and his desire 
to be with me cost him hislife. After the weather 
got too cold for the doors to be open, he would 
come around and climb upon a rockery built for 
ferns under the north window, as the only place 
from which he could see me, and would stand and 
watch me through the window as I sat at my desk 
on the opposite side of the room. 

Winter set in prematurely, with a severe snow- 
storm. The flock had spacious quarters, and even 
Old Bay did not think of coming to visit at the 
house during the cold days. But Jube came alone 
through the storm to stand on the stones and 
watch me through the window. I never can under- 
stand how I hardened my heart against him, but 
I tried to enforce upon him that he must stay 
with the hens by taking him back to the barn. 

The second day of the storm the weather had 
become bitter cold. I was engaged in my work, 
and thought nothing about Jube at the window. 
How long he had been there I could not tell, but 
there he stood on the stones in the keen wind 
and drifting snow, humped down and looking 





his position as leader | 


ramble, and would be | 


But one forenoon I heard the voice of a black 
Spaniard, and hurried out in apprehension that 
another rooster had got into the barn. But it was 
Jube. He was sitting on the hay, but his head 
| was erect, his faded comb had brightened, and his 
| eyes were animated. He looked at me as I came 
in, and crowed three times, every note as clear 
and full as on the morning of his ransom. 
| For days it rang in my ears,—‘‘Year-of-Jubi- 
| lee-e-e! Year-of-Jubilee-e-e! Year-of-Jubilee-e-e !”’ 
| It was the last time his voice was ever heard. 
When I went out again shortly after, his head had 
| drooped, and the blindness of death was upon him. 
| A large tin wash-boiler served as his sepulchre, 
}and the ground was so frozen that we could get 
| only enough earth to partly fill it. It was well, 
| for in a few weeks Old Bay shared it with him. 
| She had lived beyond a hen’s allotted time, and 
| we had done the best we could for her to the end. 
| When spring came they were buried together under 
la peach-tree in the garden. 
Black Chloe’s real affection had always been for 
| her own kind, and after her foster-mother died 
she became wild and suspicious. She turned to 
Old Blackey, her only compatriot of the flock, for 
| companionship, and would neither come to the 
house nor have anything to do with any person. 

The haunting memory of how Year-of-Jubilee 
was a martyr to his fondness for me enforces the 
cruelty of banishing an animal to the sole com- 
| panionship of its kind after fostering its attachment 
to human beings. When any dumb creature has 
since come to me for affection, I have seen Jube's 
loving, patient, appealing eyes pleading for it. 

L. ALvoxrp DINGER. 


——— 


MISS INGHAM’S INVESTMENT. 


| How it was found after much Trouble, and proved 
profitable. 

| “If the toast aint stone cold, and aint been 
| touched at that!”’ cried Miss Ingham’s companion, 
turning a look of supreme disgust upon that lady, 
who looked up with a start from the table-cloth 
she had been studying. 

There was nothing new about the cloth. She 
knew by heart every thread of the pattern, which 
her Great-grandmother Torry had woven with her 
own hands. Alvira’s mention of toast, together 
with her own scrutiny of the cloth, started a train 
of thought that Miss Ingham had been trying to 
escape. 

It had not been very long since the every-day 
use of Great-grandmother Torry’s linen cloth 
would have been considered a sacrilege, and toast, 
simple as it was, a superfluous luxury. She felt 
a guilty qualm as she thought of this, and felt 
another as her eyes fell on the quaint china 
breakfast set, which she had found at a bargain 
in the second-hand shop. It had cost only three 
dollars, but what would her father have said ? 

She well knew that old Ira Ingham would not 
have stopped at calling it extravagance. He 
would have denounced breakfast-set, toast, cloth, 
her present style of living, and herself, too, as 
unpardonably sinful. She fancied she almost 
heard his scathing rebuke as she glanced up again, 
to sigh with relief that she saw no one more 
formidable than Alvira Meekum, her lifelong 
companion. Alvira was formidable enough. 

A sigh ended almost everything nowadays with 
Miss Ingham. She bore a heavy burden, in the 
money that enabled her to live ‘‘a little more like 
folks’’—as she timidly explained to Alvira, when 
she began to have toast and drink her coffee from 
a three-dollar breakfast-set laid out on Great- 
grandmother Torry’s old hand-woven linen cloth. 

But it was not easy for Miss Ingham to spend 
money on comforts. Old Ira Ingham had been 
most miserly in his life. Comfort, convenience. 
happiness, everything had been sacrificed to his 
hoarding instinct. When he died, his daughter 
found herself heir not only to his unsuspected 
store of money in the old oak chest, but to his 
miserly ways to which she had been bred. 

To augment the burden, his last words, implor- 
ingly gasped, were, ‘‘I can’t take it, and you can’t 
keep it as I did. Invest it so it'll pay a big per 
cent.”’ 

What should she do? It seemed to her that 
every possible investment had dangerous risks. 
| Then, annual or semi-annual dividends were not 
| satisfying. So she left her money in the bank. 
| Then she desired so many conveniences, for she 

was a woman after all. She bought things and 

| bewailed her purchases even while she shyly 
enjoved possessing them. This often led to 
Alvira’s terse comment: ‘‘You can’t have your 
cake an’ eat it, too.” 

“But,” she always magnanimously suggested 
at the close, ‘‘as long’s there’s nobody but 
yourself, why not eat your cake if you want it ?’’ 

Miss Ingham could not decide to do that, 
however. While her starved life cried out for 
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many things, the tnsghem instinct whispered | over it, Celia’s left us, and some one must care for | Alvira told Mr. Francis, when he came to sates 


caution; so the struggle continued. 
“You see,”’ Alvira was wont to say, ‘‘it’s purty 


hard tryin’ to decide when nature and disposition 


don’t set horses.”’ 

But there were depths in Miss Ingham’s being 
of which Alvira was not aware. She had no idea 
how these had been stirred of late. 

As Miss Ingham sighed just now, she turned to 
the toast and absently broke off a piece and 
dropped it into her coffee under the impression 
it was a lump of sugar. Then she exclaimed 
impulsively : 

«“Alvira, I don’t know what to do. 
will wear me out, yet.” 

“IT guess you'll manage to stagger along under 
Most folks do with such burdens, I notice.”’ 
“If I could only get big interest, I might use 
that for what [ want, as far as it goes. The 
trouble is, nothing pays enough to go as far as [ 

want it to.’ Then she sighed again. 

“Tie it up in your stocking, then, an’ put it 
away as your pa did,” remarked Alvira, with a 
sniff of unconcern. 

“Now, Alvira,’’ Miss Ingham looked up, re- 
proachfully. ‘You know I don’t want to. You 
know I do want to do different from pa,—you 
know it, Alvira.”’ 

‘‘Well, why for land sakes don’t you go and 
do it then ?”’ questioned the familiar companion, 
sharply. ‘‘There’s that chamber-set you've 
wanted all your days, and some parlor chairs, 
and a sofa, and—” 

‘*Alvira,’’ Miss Ingham interrupted her, starting 
guiltily, as one whose secret has been divined. 
*“‘Alvira, | was tempted—you don’t know how. 
But I got the breakfast-set and I got—”’ 


That money 


it. 


| things, and I must just be there—that is all.”’ 
* «Ts that it?’ 

Aside from this softly spoken question, for the 
| remainder of the ride Miss Ingham was silent. 
She sat looking right before her, and seemed to 





“We clutched at the Brick.” 


some papers. 
«But I cannot see how she ever came to make 
such an investment as that, being an Ingham,” 


| said that gentleman, with a perplexed shake of the 


head. 

‘Well, I can,” replied Alvira, promptly and 
loyally, with a grim smile. ‘Being an Ingham, 
she naturally wanted to get more’n most folks 
out of her money, and anybody’ll have to allow 
that for steady income, and without risks, grati- 
tude and love and the satisfaction of knowing 
you've helped along your fellow-beings, is an 
investment that’ll bring more’n a hundred per 
cent. any day.”’ 

Saran Bierce SCARBOROUGH. 
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THE “SKIP’S” STORY. 


-A thrilling Temperance Lesson at the Top of an eighty-foot 


Chimney. 


Dannie McLean, known to his intimates of the 
curling-club of Bytown, Nova Scotia, as ‘‘Dannie, 
the Skip,’’ is a Scotchman by birth, a mason by 
trade, and by choice a devotee of the game called 
“curling,” which is played on ice. The fountain 
of gladness for him freezes up with the thawing 
out of the ponds, and thaws with their freezing. 

The game is in itself an excellent one, but it too 
often leads the players into Scotch ‘‘conviviality,”’ 
and possibly Dannie, who is “skip’’ or captain 
of a “‘rink”’ or side, became confirmed in drinking 
habits by sedulously attending all the feasts of 
the Bytown club. Be that as it may, he no longer 
drinks intoxicants, and I think many people will 
be interested in an account of the occurrence that 


She stopped in confusion and stirred her coffee | Melissa to grow so grim and rigid that at last the | made him an abstainer. 


agitatedly. 

“Got what ?’’ promptly echoed Alvira. 

“You know Melissa Perly, Alvira ?’’ 
question came slowly. 

“Melissy Perly? I should say I did. Aint she | 
worked out and in here—scrubbed, milked, washed, 
chored, sewed and hoed, for nigh a year, while her | 


The 


pa’s been so in debt, an’ all so’s she could get | instructions and sat down on the nearest stool to | 


through school? What's Melissy done ?”’ 

“Nothing, nothing,’ hurriedly replied Miss 
Ingham. ‘But you know she couldn’t graduate 
in her old dress, she hadn’t any, neither; anyway 
I wouldn’t want to graduate so, not now, any- 
way; and she saw a sprigged lawn—or I saw one | 
she.saw—there was a Swiss, too. 
looking at, and I—Alvira—I got that lawn for | 
her.” 

“You did!’’ Alvira set down the coffee-pot with 
a click, her prim mouth-corners twitching. ‘Well, 
I'm— What did it cost?” 

“Only two dollars and a half.’’ Miss Ingham’s 
eyes were searching her cup, in wonder at the 
floating bits of toast. 

“But there’s trimming ?”” 

“Yes, I know; and I did say I'd see "twas 
made up for her,”” Miss Ingham ended, in faint | 
desperation. 

‘Well, Ishould say!’ Alvira drew a deep breath | 
as she reached out and swept in the surrounding 
dishes with a clatter. 
Miss Ingham. 

“I expected you'd say it was reckless, Alvira.’ 
She sat up straight now, and stirred her coffee 
rapidly, a little bright spot on either cheek. ‘But 


if you’d seen and felt how grateful she was, | 


Alvira. 

“I never did spend money so before,”’ she went 
on. “I’m not going to get that set, nor the sofa, 
because of that, so it isn’t really thrown away. 
They'd cost a good deal more,”’ she argued. “You 
know, Alvira, I never had a chance to give a thing 
before, and it did seem real nice to give something 
and to have something to give. I really didn’t 
know how nice it was to have money; but,’’ she 
sighed again, ‘‘I haven’t felt quite right’ since.” 

“IT expect not!” retorted Alvira, ironically. 
*““Next you'll be getting Mis’ Piper’s winter flan- 
nels, and Benny Brown a wooden leg. If I was 
you I’d see Mr. Francis an’ get that money 
invested somehow; an’ I’d see Doctor Peppers 
to-day; you look sort of fevery.” 

“I’m going in with Melissa right after break- 
fast.” 

“Well, she’s at the gate for you now. An’ she’d 
as well do it first as last,’’ Alvira added to the 
hired man, as she watched Miss Ingham drive 
away with Melissa. ‘And better, too. I think 
she’s going a little daft. Having so much money 
may be turning to the head, after all.” 

Miss Ingham did feel queer as she took her seat 
by Melissa. She had, indeed, been experiencing 
unusual sensations for the last few days. With 
Alvira’s last piece of advice ringing in her ears, 
she turned to the girl with a little note of anxiety 
in her voice, although she smiled tremulously as 
she spoke. 

**T guess I’d better see Mr. Francis and Doctor 
Peppers first; then we'll go to the dressmaker’s 
and see—’’ She stopped at seeing tears in Melissa’s 
eyes. ‘Why, Melissa, what’s the matter ?’’ 

‘Nothing; only, Miss Ingham, won't they take 
back the lawn ?” 

‘*Had you really so set your heart on the Swiss ?” 
Miss Ingham smiled as she asked the question. 

“O Miss Ingham, not that! It’s so kind of you 
to give me even the lawn; but it’s of no use, I 
shall not need it, I’m not going to finish school.” 

‘Not going to finish school ?”’ 

‘No; I can’t. The bank failed with al! father’s 


savings in it, that he had ready to lift the debt. 
He is going to give up; mother's down on the bed 


Her tone and action aroused | 


: “T’ll take out the bundles,” 


girl spoke, hesitatingly : 


Last summer, he said to me,—for I shall try to 


‘You are not angry with me, Miss Ingham ?” tell his story in his own words,—I took a contract 


“Angry? At you?” 
| the girl over. ‘‘No, no. Drive straight to the | 
store, first. We'll take back the lawn. 


| some other things to get there.”’ 
| Melissa obeyed. She followed Miss Ingham’s | 


see her quondam benefactress go down the store | 
with the bundle that wrapped up the hope of | 
years, it seemed to Melissa. That was the end of 
| it, and she turned her back as she saw it disappear 
| over the counter in the clerk’s hands. 
From the store she followed Miss Ingham to | 


| as Miss Ingham talked with her man of business, 


/and she dully wondered more and more whether | 


| money made people happy after all. Then she 
mechanically accompanied her back to the store 
again, to see the purchases stowed away in the 
carriage beneath the apron behind. 

“To the doctor's ?”” asked Melissa. 

‘No; to North’s. I guess I'd better engage 
Celia myself.” 

‘Those who have money don’t feel our troubles,” 
thought Melissa, almost bitterly at this. Miss 
| Ingham going to hire Celia herself, the girl who 
was leaving Melissa’s mother! It was a sad ride 
homeward, and Melissa was glad when they 
reached the Ingham gate, where Alvira stood 
| awaiting them. 





said Alvira. 
Miss Ingham pushed the proffered help aside. 
“You may carry them in,”’ she said.” 
«“There’s another—that big—”’ 
| I guess I know my own bundles,” was Miss 
Ingham’s tart reply. ‘Go along in with them ;”’ 
and Alvira meekly obeyed. 

‘Well, did you invest that money, and did you 
see the doctor? You look like another person,”’ 
Alvira remarked, as she put down the package. 

“Yes, I’ve invested that money and I feel like 
another person, too. I was never so happy in 
my life.” 

‘And that’s all I can get out of her,’’ Alvira 
soon afterward confided to the hired man. She 
was more fortunate, however, when it occurred 
to her to take herself and curiosity over to the 
Perlys’ that night. 

**What do I ‘s’pose’ she did with it ?’’ repeated 
Melissa, with glowing cheeks. ‘I don’t ‘s’pose;’ 
I know. We've just found out. She’s paid pa’s 
debt, and has given him time to pay back. She’s 
saved ma from a fit of sickness, she’s sent Celia 
back to us, she’s set us all on our feet again, and 
I’m going to graduate after all! No; we can't 
ever pay her for it all, but we'll love her and be 
grateful to her all our days!” 

‘Well, I found out what you did with your 
money,” Alvira remarked to Miss Ingham tri- 
umphantly, the next morning at the breakfast- 
table; ‘‘but I don’t see how you did it, especially 
as you said the last thing, almost, before you left 
home yesterday; that you hadn’t felt right since 
you bought that lawn.” 

Miss Ingham's cheeks grew pink. She slowly 
overlooked toast, coffee-set and table-cloth. Then 
she answered with a satisfied smile : 

‘*Well, Alvira, I suppose the reason I didn’t feel 
right was becanse I didn’t buy the Swiss instead. 
I got it, though. It was in that bundle you wanted 
to bring in. 

“And, Alvira,’”’ she nodded at an unopened | 
package in the corner, ‘‘while I was about it I got | 
Mrs. Piper’s flannels, and when you take i 
over you may as well tell Benny Brown he’s 
going to have a new leg.”’ 

“And then she jest laughed and cried together 
all through breakfast, and kept saying she never 
was so happy. She might have been eating bran 
instead of toast for all she thought about herself,” 





I’ve got 
| bricks were on the ground, and we ran the thing 


French. 








She started and looked | to build a tall chimney for the tanning company 


at Millville. It was to be eighty-two feet high, 
and they wanted the job hurried through. The 


| up at a great rate. 

The foundation and lower part were plain sailing ; 
but as we got higher I had trouble with my help. 
The local men became frightened, and left one 
after another. 

At last I had to send back home here for Charley 


| one Saturday afternoon we were putting on the} 


, She had been | Mr. Francis’s office, to wait a long, weary while | finishing touches, over eighty feet above the 
ground, when the thing happened I’m going to | looking up at us without moving a step. 


tell you about. 





Charley and I got on pretty fast, and | the ground. 


| 


“Say, aren’t you two a little high, for eighty 
feet above ground ?”” 

We laughed and let him stay. He moved 
around the staging, not in the least disturbed by 
the elevation. Finally, when he got tired looking, 
he picked up a hatchet which had been in use for 
driving nails, and began chipping at one of the 
posts. 

In the meantime the last brick was laid. We 
finished the brandy, and gave three cheers, 
while the boy stood watching us with anything 
but respectful eyes. Charley French was leaning 
against the chimney with the empty flask in his 
hand, looking somewhat tipsy. 

“See here, Dannie,”’ said he, solemnly, ‘‘there’s 
the old horse down vonder, and we've forgotten 
all about him. He’s seen us right through this 
job, and he hasn't been offered so much as a 
smell of the brandy. 

‘Hello, old chap! Here’s the flask for you, 
anyway,” he suddenly shouted, as he gave it a 
toss. 

It went flashing and circling through the air, 
and fell with a crash on a big stone just behind 
the horse, whose driver was with a crowd of 
loafers some twenty or thirty yards away. 

The horse gave a frightened leap, and galloped 
off at a speed that I hadn’t thought was in him. 
The rope whizzed over the pulleys, and the half- 
filled tub shot up towards us like a rocket. 

It came against the upper block with a crash 
that threatened the overthrow of the whole staging. 
Posts swayed and bent at their joints; boards, 
loose brick and tools slipped from their places and 
went rattling down below. 

We clutched at the top of the chimney as the 
steadiest object within reach. But the newly-laid 
brick moved under our hands, and gave little 
promise of holding us up. 

The horse was checked for a moment when the 
tub came against the upper block; but he bent 
wildly to his traces, and the fastening of the 
lower block gave way. He had now a direct 
purchase on the upper corner of the staging. 

The only thing which saved it from being torn 
away at the first tug, was the horse being unable 
to bring his full strength to bear. The rope 
ascended at an angle which lifted the traces above 
his back, and shifted the strain from his shoulders 
to his neck. He was half choked and thrown to 


The staging groaned and reeled as he struggled 
to get on his feet again. His driver stood stupidly 
The 
whole thing happened in so few seconds, that it is 


You see, at that height, hod-carrying was out | not much wonder the man's presence of mind left 
of the question, so we had a block and tackle | him. The horse scrambled to his knees,—then 


rigged, and lifted all our 
stuff by horse - power. 
The upper block was fast- 
ened to one of the upright 
posts of the staging; the 
lower one to a post sunk 
in the ground. 

It was not a very safe 
arrangement, as we could 
not make the staging 
very secure. But we got 
a quiet, steady horse, and 
a cautious chap for driver, 
and didn’t feel as though 
there was much danger. 

There were six up- 
rights in the staging. Of 
course, each of them was 
not all one stick. They 
had to be spliced about 
every twenty feet. This 
made three joints in each 
upright, and they were 
far from being firm. 

Down nearer the 
ground, where the brick- 
work had hardened, and 
the staging was well fast- 
ened to the chimney, it 
was all right; but the 
upper part of it was de- 
cidedly unsteady. The 
posts creaked and vi- 
brated more or less 
every time a tubful of 
brick or mortar came 
up. 

We had made a bet 
of a bottle of brandy 
with the manager of 
the company that we 
would finish the work 
by Saturday evening. < 
At dinner-time that day 
it was so certain we 
were going to win easily 
that Charley suggested to the manager that he 
had better pay half the bet in advance, in the 
shape of a flask of brandy. He agreed; and we 
took the flask up with us to finish off on. 

We had drunk most of it, and had only one 
more course of brick to lay, when the son of the 
manager made his way up beside us. He was a 
wide-awake, independent-looking youngster, four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, but he had no right to 
| be there. He would have been sent down in a 


| hurry, if the brandy hadn’t made us a little too | 
| time, and we wanted to shake hands with the 


easy-going. 












to his feet, and pulled frantically. The strain at 
the top of the chimney became frightfal. It 
seemed as though not only the staging, Dut the 
whole upper part of the chimney would be pulled 
away and fall at the next plunge. 

Neither Charley nor I had spoken a word. We 
just held on, and gasped and wondered how it 

would feel when everything gave way. And 
we forgot all about the manager’s son 
until he spoke up behind us: 

“Say, it’s about time to cut 
this rope, aint it?” 

Before we could turn our heads 
there was a sharp click on the 
block. The clean-cut end of the 
rope shot downward. 

The boy stood with the hatchet 

in his hand watching the 
horse. Of course the 


“The Horse gave a frightened Leap.” 


moment the rope was cut the straining animal 
pitched forward. Then taking fresh alarm he 
ran from the place with the ungainly movement of 
a runaway truck-horse. 

“It'd be a good thing for you two men if you 
were just as frightened of rum bottles as old Dob- 
bin down there seems to be,”’ remarkea the boy, 
calmly, as the horse disappeared round a corner, 
while the rope trailed behind him like a long 
snake. 

Charley and I were both sober enough by that 


As it was, we both had sense enough to order | manager’s son, but he refused. 


him to leave at once. 


Instead of obeying, he put | 


‘No use making a fuss,” he said. ‘I happened 


his hands into his pockets, eyed us knowingly for | to have your hatchet in my hand, and I cut the 


a moment, and remarked : 





rope. That’s all. Another yank from Dobbin 
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would have brought the whole thing down, and | 
that’d have been about as rough on me as you.” | 
So you see I came near not curling any this | 
winter, concluded Dannie, but as it is, I'll just 

quit the ‘‘conveeviaulity”’ o’ the game. 
W. E. MACLELLAN. 


+e __ 


SELF -REWARDING. 


In the strength of the endeavor, 
In the temper of the giver, 
In the loving of the lover, 
Lies the hidden recompense. 
—Emerson. 
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LOST RIVER. 


In Seven Chapters.—Chapter V. 
Smugglers’ Den. 


The Cap’n, who was left guarding camp on the 
day when Neil met the old Indian, busied himself 
for a few hours in oiling traps and guns and pre- 
paring the meal for which the hunters would return 
at sundown. When his work was done, he wan- 
dered out on the lake in the spruce-bark canoe. 

As he paddled aimlessly about, with eyes and 
ears on the alert, he noticed a dark speck creeping | 
along the east shore of the lake, 
down near the outlet. It was more 
than a mile distant, yet a moment’s 
watching told him that the dark 
speck was a bear prowling along 
shore for a midday lunch of fish. 
The Cap’n watched the beast a 
few minutes sharply, glanced back 
toward the camp, and with a look 
at his rifle, pushed rapidly down 
the lake. 

When hidden from the animal by 
a bushy point, he knelt in a bunch 
of tall grass to wait the approach 
of his game. 

The bear came shuffling slowly 
along the shore, rolling his great 
head from side to side, and pausing 
anon to sniff cautiously on all sides. 
Not till he stopped suddenly, with 
nostrils dilated and mane bristling, 
within thirty feet of the hidden en- 
emy, did the Cap’n fire. 

Atthe report the bear pitched for- 
ward withoutasound. At the same 
instant a man leaped out of the 
grass behind, and dealt the Cap’na 
blow with a club. Two others, with guns in their 
hands, burst out of the alders as he fell. 

Dazed and bleeding, the Cap’n struggled to his 
knees and gripped his antagonist, but the blow was 
repeated, and he fell senseless. Then his assailants 
carried him to their hidden canoe, and paddled 
swiftly up the lake. 

When the Cap’n recovered consciousness, the 
gurgling of water told him that he lay in a canoe. 
His hands were bound, and a bandage was over 
his eyes. He moaned at the pain in his head. A 
dipper of water was held roughly to his lips a 
moment; then he was left as before. 

Gradually his senses returned, and he recalled 
what had occurred. He saw again, in a dazed way, 
a man bending over him with upraised club, and 
remembered the face as that of Peters, a smuggler 
whom he had sent to jail three years before. He 
must have escaped, for his term was not yet served. 
The Cap’n tried to think it all out; but the effort 
was too great, and he lay still, lulled by the ripple 
beneath him. 

The thought of his being carried into the smug- 
glers’ stronghold roused him again. Helpless as 
he was, and blindfolded, his hunter’s habit of 
observation stood him in good stead. From the 
fret of the current and the strong paddling of the 
men he surmised that they were pushing up- 
stream. Soon the surge of a small waterfall told 
him that they were at the mouth of the brook that 
leaped into the inlet. 

Now the fret of the current ceased; they had 
entered the alder swamp. He knew the place well 
from his frequent visits to some traps in a rapid 
stream above. 

Abruptly the canoe turned to the right. There 
was the swish and rub of branches against the 
sides for a few minutes; then, as they glided along 
in silence, he heard the sounds of a following 
canoe. 

When they stopped at last, and he was helped 
out upon a log landing, he knew that if he were 
once free, he could trace the smugglers straight to 
their hiding-place. 

Taking advantage of the time when his captors 
were drawing up the canoes, he turned toward the 
stream, and working his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, dropped it as a sign to the companions who 
would surely seek him. The movement was 
evidently unseen, for no notice was taken of it by 
the smugglers. 

Still blindfolded, he was led up over a rocky 
ridge and along a rough path, so gripped by hands 
that he knew resistance would be useless. Echoes 
had long since told him they were in a cave or 
tunnel of some kind. 

When his captors halted and the bandage was 
taken from his eyes, he found himself in a dark, 
rocky passage, barely wide enough to admit him 
with the two men who led him. In front the passage 
narrowed suddenly to a rude doorway. The only 
light was from a torch carried behind him. In the 
obscurity he could not make out the faces of his 
captors. 

“Go in there!’’ said the man on his left, roughly. 

But the Cap’n only straightened up, and spite of 
the grasp on his shoulders, twisted suddenly so as 
to face the torch-bearer. The light was dashed 
instantly to the ground, but not before he had 
recognized the features of old Jock Farley. 

“Tell me first who are you, and what are you 
going to do with me?” he demanded. 

“Nothing,” was the quick answer, “if ye keep 
still and make no fuss. Ye’d better go quiet—if ye 
don’t, we’re strong enough to make ye.” 

“Knock the cursed spy down if he doesn’t go in! 
What are you waiting for?” cried Peters. 

The Cap’n hesitated a moment, his big muscles 
straining, and his anger rising hotly as the grasp 
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tightened on his arms and shoulders. But struggle 
would be useless in his present condition, By 
present submission he would stand a better chance 
of escape, and of finding out who the gang were. 

A third man approached, and seized him round 
the waist. 

“You needn’t,” the Cap’n said, quietly. “You’re 
a set of cowards, ready enough to tackle a helpless 
man.” 

Then he bent down and entered the doorway. 
As he did so one of his captors with a knife cut the 
cord that bound his wrists, and a heavy door 
slammed behind him. 

When his eyes had grown somewhat accustomed 
to the darkness, he examined his new surround- 
ings, guided less by sight than by feeling. A small, 
natural cave, with walls of splintered rock, a couch 
of skins and a wooden tub to sit on were what he 
found. 

Several days dragged slowly by—how many he 
did not know; for in that cave day and night were 
alike. His head ached severely from the blows; 
the darkness and idleness told heavily upon health 
and spirits. 

Besides anxiety for himself, he worried continu. 
ally about Neil and his friends, who would seek for 
him night and day, thinking him lost. Again and 
again he searched the cave, feeling for the opening 
that admitted the cold air which he sometimes felt | 





“I'll go,” he said, quietly, when he had reflected | 
long enough to see the absolute necessity of | 
yielding. 

His hands were bound; and he was led out into 
the large cavern blindfolded as before. Through 
various windings they took him to a bark canoe; 
and pushed him in amidships. The bandage over 
his eyes had been hurriedly tied; and beneath it he 
caught the glare of a pine torch. His feet were | 
loosely bound as he took his position; and they 
pushed off. Slowly the canoe moved along through 
the darkness; evidently in a very narrow channel, 
for it was not paddled but poled, and by two men | 
only. Soon the Cap’n, who had been working his | 
hands steadily since entering the canoe, realized | 
that they had been hurriedly tied. 

Under pretence of holding his head as if in pain, 
he managed to push the bandage higher without 
exciting suspicion. He could see his hands when 
he dropped them to his lap again; but he sat very 
quiet for a long time, lest the eyes of the man in 
the stern should be upon him. 

Again he worked steadily, holding his hands | 
close beside his body. Soon the knots loosened 
and he found he could slip one hand out. His | 
resolve was instantly taken; and he merely awaited 
a favorable place for carrying it out. 

While the canoe was shooting down a short | 
rapid, and the canoemen were wholly occupied, the | 





The Attack on the “Cap'n.” 
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upon his face; but it was high in the roof some. | 


where, and his search was always in vain. 

Between the heavy door-post and the wall was 
an opening, near the ground, large enough for his | 
head to enter with ease. Through this food and | 
water were sometimes passed to him, and through 
it came sounds of the smugglers, going and coming | 
in the cave beyond. By listening at the opening he | 
gradually learned most of their names, and some- 
thing of the cause of his confinement; though a | 
confused murmur, as of flowing water that filled | 
the cavern, prevented him from hearing much that 
was said. 

Peters was the leader of the gang. He had 
broken from jail and joined them only a few weeks 
before. After his arrival the smugglers, who had 
tried to frighten the hunters away by making 
strange noises and stealing their canoe, were 
almost persuaded by him to attack and murder the 
party. 

Peters’s thirst for vengeance was hard to restrain. 
It was he who had insisted on the assault when 
some of the smugglers, concealed ashore, saw the 
Cap’n, quite unexpectedly, stalking the big bear. 

Now that they had captured the Cap’n, some of 
them regretted their hasty action. They knew 
Pierson’s character well. If allowed to escape 
now, he would undoubtedly bring a posse of 
ofticers to the lake, and never leave it till he had 
unearthed them. 

Peters wished to kill the prisoner, but the others 
were shocked at the suggestion. He must be kept 
close hidden until the freezing of the lake should 
stop their smuggling until another summer. Then 
he could be carried blindfolded into the St. John, 
and dismissed by night to find his way to the settle- 
ments. 

One day there was unusual bustle in the big 
cavern. The weather had grown cold; and the 
Cap’n rightly guessed that his captors were prepar- 
ing for a last smuggling excursion before the lake 
should freeze. He was lying in his usual position, 
listening to the bits of conversation that drifted in 
to him, when the voices abruptly ceased. A moment 
of silence—then the sharp bark of a dog rang 
through the cave. Hurriedly the smugglers rushed 
out, and the Cap’n was left alone. 

The half-hour of silence that followed was one of 
intense anxiety to the Cap’n. His companions had 
not had time enough to go to the settlement and 
back—to whom, then, did the dog belong? Impa- 
tiently he waited the smugglers’ return. 

They came at last; and he knew instantly that 
they were in great alarm. A bitter dispute took 
place about the fire; curses and angry voices rang 
above the murmur of flowing water. 

“T tell you I won’t wait another hour!” yelled 
one. “If Sandy or the Indian find that dog, they’ll 
tind us. We must start for that load of stuff to-night; 
and he goes with us! One of them saw our last 
load go down; and I’m not going to run the risk of 
meeting a gang of officers on the river.” 

All this was opposed violently by Peters, who 
evidently saw his leadership slipping away. But 
the point was carried with much cursing; and the 
bustle of preparation resounded. 

Half an hour later steps approached the Cap’n’s 
low door; the bar was lifted, and five men entered. 
One of them carried a blazing torch and a rope; 
the others had short clubs. Their faces were dis- 
guised by pieces of cloth fastened to their hat- 
bands. They were five to one, but not without fear 
of the powerful prisoner. 

“Ye’d better come quiet-like,” said one. “I 
promise ye no harm, if ye do as ye’re told—hold | 
out yer hands!” ‘ | 

The Cap’n hesitated, half-ashamed to give in even | 
to these odds. His tub seat was his only possible | 
weapon. It would be worthless against five clubs. | 











Cap’n again raised his hands to the top of his head, 
and held them there some minutes, gradually push 
ing the bandage higher with his wrists till he could 
see out beneath it. 

The first thing of which he was conscious was 
the wildness of the gorge through which they were 
passing; then a second canoe in front of theirs 
glided into sight. But the gray light was that of | 
evening; not of morning, as he had hoped. He 
puzzled a moment about the torch, and the darkness 
in which they had embarked, even while he scruti- 
nized the half of the canoe before him for means 


| of escape. 


Just in front of the man in the bow, who in 
watching the stream saw nothing of the Cap’n’s 
movements, the muzzle of a gun projected over the 
gunwale. Behind him an axe was lying across | 
some camping stuff, the handle reaching almost to | 
the Cap’n’s feet. 

Around a turn, with a strong current, the canoe 
swept. Before them was a longer and rougher 
rapid, with a deep pool below; but into it they | 
dashed with reckless speed; for night was settling | 
over the forest. 

Half-way down the rapid which roared among 
great rocks, the Cap’n suddenly sat straight up, 
tense with excitement. He saw the bent and strain- 
ing form of the man in front; he knew the exact | 
position of the steersman behind—knew that the 
man’s pole demanded all his attention lest the 
canoe should be broken among the rocks. Quick as | 
thought the Cap’n threw the bandage from his eyes, 
and leaned forward to snatch the axe in front. | 

His feet were over the gunwale as he drew back; | 
a swift, sure blow severed the rope that bound them. | 
The axe flashed from his hand to the shore: and 
before the startled smuggler behind him compre- 
hended the sudden action, he rolled over, capsizing 
the canoe as he plunged. 

When a canoe upsets in swift water, the canoe- 
men should cling to the boat if they can. As the 
Cap’n came up his hand grasped the gunwale amid- 
ships. At either end a wet and frightened smuggler | 
held on to the barque, yelling loudly to attract the | 
attention of their companions. So they went, 
whirling and bumping down the rapids. 

At the edge of the pool the Cap’n loosed his grip 
and struck out for shore. A few strong strokes, | 
and his feet touched bottom. The report of a gun 
rang out as he scrambled upon the rocks—he had 
been seen by the smugglers below. Another report, | 
but the bullets flew wide of the mark. Running 
back along the shore, he stopped an instant to pick 
up the axe; then dashed under cover of the woods. 

Ten minutes later the two canoes were again | 
speeding down river. Up on the ridge, above the 
treacherous, sliding banks, the Cap’n hurried along, 
with his face set in the same direction. The smug- 
glers thought of him as making his way back as 
fast as possible to join his companions. But he 
resolved to follow them. 

They must camp soon. He would find their camp, 
and take one of their canoes to make his way ahead 
of them to the St. John—for into the St. John he 
was sure this strange, swift stream must lead him. 

When it grew too dark to hold his course in the 
woods he descended to the river, and made his way 
slowly along the rough shores. It was fearfully 
trying work; but he kept doggedly at it, long after 
darkness had fallen, till the stream broadened sud- 
denly before him into a forest lake. 

His instinct told him that the smugglers would 
camp here, and camp on the opposite side to that 
on which he had escaped, Wading across river he 
made his way cautiously along the lake shore. A 
fire gleamed suddenly among the dark trees; and | 
soon he was lying just outside the circle of light, 
watching like a lynx the figures that moved about it. 
There he lay until long after the figures ceased to 
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move and the voices were hushed. Perfect silence 
settled over the autumn forest. Down on the beach 
the two canoes were drawn well up from the water. 
The Cap'n left his covert, and made his way slowly 
in their direction. The half-moon was now glim- 
mering on the lake and dimly lighting the dark 
shores. 

As he paused a moment in a thicket of firs, the 
bushes stirred slightly on his left. Silently he 
waited, gripping his axe-handle. They stirred 
again—and now the Cap’n saw a dark form emerge 
from them, and creep stealthily toward the canoes. 

Wm. J. Lone 
(To be continued.) 
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A LIGHT BATTERY IN ACTION. 


Meeting an Attack by the Eaemy.—A gallant Defence. — 
Retreat. 


“Can you see anything?” said the captain of the 
battery, standing up in his stirrups and peering 
into the thick fog. 

He spoke to one of his lieutenants who had 
ridden up to him at that instant. They gazed and 
listened together between the guns, in the ver) 
centre of the live of six pieces of artillery—for the 
young captain’s battery was unlimbered, loaded 
with canister, and in position for 
instant firing. 

So thick was the fog that they 
could see neither the extreme right 
nor left of their own guns, around 
each one of which its detachment 
of men stood at strained attention. 

From the front came the sound of 
an occasional musket-shot, and now 
and then a bullet hissed far above 
their heads. This firing increased 
in volume, but was still irregular 
and scattering. It crackled omi 
nously, now to their right and now 
to their left, but always deep in the 
fog to their front. 

Suddenly the musket-firing devel 
oped not a hundred yards from 
their faces, arid a volley of bullets 
sang around them. This volley was 
evidently replied to by a rattling 
picket-fire, and just then both offi- 
cers exclaimed : 

“I see them!” 

A very thin line of Union infan. 
try, so shrouded in the fog that 
the men seemed like ghosts, came 
drifting along in retreat toward the guns. Now 
and then one of these men would turn and discharge 
his rifle into the thick mist, and then hurry to keep 
“dressed” on in line with his comrades, most of 
whom seemed to understand that their fighting 
was, for the moment, at an end, The captain of 
the battery rode forward to meet them. 

“Where are the enemy?” he demanded, 

“Right behind us!” replied the panting lieuten. 
ant of the picket line, with a cheerful laugh. “We 
held them to the very last and drove back their 
skirmishers, but their main line of battle is moving 
forward now.” ; 

As he spoke a heavy musket-fire blazed furiously 
from the enemy’s line; the leaden missiles flew 
harmlessly above the battery, and the density of 
the fog seemed doubled. 

“We won’t make that mistake, Allyn, whatever 
we do,” said the captain, coolly, referring to the 
enemy’s high firing. Then, riding to the rear of 
the line of guns, he shouted: 

“Run up your screws! 
well!” 

“They’re right on to us, sir!” exclaimed Allyn, 
dashing up to his captain; “see, sir, see!” 

The combined fog and smoke had thinned for an 
instant, shifted by a breath of the morning air. 
And now, not fifty yards before the guns, checked 
for an instant by a Virginia fence over which they 
were swarming, came the dauntiless infantry of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

“Yes, I see,” said the captain. 

This was the instant for which he had waited. It 
seemed to him then as if his whole life had been a 
preparation for that crisis. The gunner at each 
piece had adjusted the screw to give the gun the 
necessary depression, and had brought its muzzle 
to bear on the line of the fence. 

“Commence firing!” shouted the captain. 

Crash! crash! crash! responded the guns, one 
after another. Crash! crash! crash! There was 
an interval between the discharges, but so brief 
that the roar blended in one sublime peal. 

Now thick, white clouds of smoke so mingled 
with the fog and enveloped guns, men and horses 
that it was impossible to distinguish anything. 
Vaguely indeed, as if they were flitting shadows, 
the captain saw his men working at the pieces 
under whose blasts the earth rocked. Now and 
then a team of horses reared and plunged, excited 
to frenzy by the thunder of the artillery. 

The captain, rode up and down the line between 
the guns and their limbers. His face was turned 
toward the enemy from whom no shots came now. 

Alas for them! Their brave advance was at an 
end. The captain could not see it, but from the fact 
that he heard no more bullets whizzing about him 
he knew as well as if he had been able to see that 
on both sides of the rail fence and, indeed, on it 
and among its broken and splintered timbers, dead 
and wounded men lay thick. 

Neither hearing nor feeling shots from his front 
the young artilleryman knew his fire had been 
effective; but what about his flanks? Since, just 
before sunrise, he had been ordered to take up that 
position, no communication had reached him from 
any one in authority. 

He supposed he was provided with an infantry 
support both on his right and on his left, but he was 
not certain. So dark had been the morning, although 
it was in the month of August, so thick had been 
the fog and so occupied had he been with watching 
for the onslaught of the enemy, that he knew 
nothing of what had gone on elsewhere than within 
his own command. 

But he gave the command, “Cease firing!” The 
din of the cannon was diminishing, although the 
smoke had not lifted, when suddenly, with a terri- 
ble shriek, a heavy shot cut the air over his head. 


Depress the muzzles 
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Another bird of the same flock struck the sod in 
front of him, and then soared away to take rest 
far within the Union lines. 

He could discern, as if they were flashes of 
electricity, the flame of the enemy’s cannon. They 
had brought up their guns to crush the battery 
which had so cruelly repulsed their infantry. 

“Load with shell!’ ordered the captain, riding 
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down the line; ‘load with shell, and fire at the 
flashes of their guns !’’ 

His guns were rifled and carried a percussion 
shell. 

So far not a man or horse of his command had 
been injured. Every shot of the enemy’s had 








two hostile bodies met for an instant in a wild 
mélée. 

The captain does not know to this day how the 
gun was saved, any more than he knows just 
when that rifle-ball pierced his leg; but as his 
trousers were burned by the flash of the rifle, it 
must have been at very close quarters. 

The sergeant was shot through the left arm; 
two of the men on the chests were killed. Neither 
the captain nor sergeant had a shot left in his 
revolver when they compared notes a few moments 
later. 

With a wild rush, a lashing and spurring of 
horses, a rapid volley of rifles and cracking of 


In Action. 


been thrown away. But even as he was wondering 
at his good fortune, a spherical case burst between 
the two guns where he at the instant had pulled 
up his horse. He saw the number one man drop 
his sponge-staff and roll over on the sod, and was 
conscious that the horse on which he himself sat 
was sinking under him. 

“Give me your horse, Kelly!’’ he cried to a 
boyish-looking soldier who had followed him like 
his shadow. 

The captain and the soldier were on their feet at 
the same instant. The captain sprang into the 
saddle vacated by his follower, who ran to the 
rear and threw himself face downward under a 
caisson. 

In the roar and tumult the young captain 
wondered more than ever as to what was taking 
place on his right and on his left. Now from both 
these localities the sound of firing came sharp and 
heavy, and seemed to move in and to close to the 
rear. 

It was as he had feared. On both sides of him 
the line had been forced back, and the enemy was 
pushing hard on the retreating line. 

One regimental commander had given no thought 
to the battery he had been ordered to support, and 
had left it to take care of itself; the other colonel 
had sent his adjutant with a warning; but this 
messenger lay dead on the field—shot down as he 
rode on his errand. 

“Am I cut off ?’’ thought the captain. 

“Get the guns off the field into the road, one at 
a time,” he said to Allyn, who was his efficient 
first officer, ‘‘and fall back then on to our line, 
which is away to the rear by this time. Be quick 
about it, too! I will bring up the rear.” 

He rode to the right flank, and encouraged the 
men at these guns to increase the rapidity of their 
fire. He could not see his left, but was conscious 
that the guns there had ceased their fire and were 
moving away. In a moment more Allyn reported 
to him: 

“All the guns are in the road but these two.” 

“Take one of these with you,’’ was the reply, 
“and don’t come back.” ‘ 

Through the smoke he saw his obedient officer 
disappear with the piece. And now, with the 
cessation of the fire of five out of six of the guns, 
the air began to clear. 

Still the hostile battery in his front kept up its 
angry demonstration. This was music to his 
ears, for it indicated that the enemy had not 
discovered that he was “‘limbered up’’ and moving 
off. At such a time a dattery is perfectly defence- 
less. Now—could he get away with the last gun ? 
That was the question. 

“Cease firing !’’ he called to the sergeant of the 
piece. ‘Limber to the rear! Forward now, for 
your lives!” 

The gallant teams of the caisson and the limber 
threw their shoulders against the collars with a 
dash; horses as well as men seemed to compre- 
hend the extremity of the crisis. 

The road at the point where the five guns had 
escaped was already occupied by the enemy’s 
infantry. As the smoke lifted and they saw the 
remaining gun, they yelled in triumph and fired 
their rifles at it. One of the three men on the 
limber chest fell back, with a bullet through his 
brain. 

“Pitch him off!’ said the captain, sharply. 
He held his cocked revolver in his hand. ‘Oblique 
to the left. Forward—forward!” 

As the teams dashed furiously on, the enemy, 
who were being every instant reénforced, fired 
and moved along the road to intercept them. 
When the artillery reached the shallow and narrow 
ditch which separated the field from the road, the 





pistols, rambling of wheels and clanking of chains, 
the last gun of the battery made its retreat from 
the position it had defended with such consummate 
gallantry. Witiiam W. Carrvurtu. 
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AN EARLIER DEBT. 


“This world,” the liar to the 
“Owes you a living. Snatch it if 
“An earlier debt,” the voice of Tru repit 5 
“Must first be paid. You owe the world a man!” 
Original. Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 


gard cried, 
‘ou can!” 
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A GREAT DRESSMAKER. 


Worth, the noted man-dressmaker of Paris who 
lately died, was an Englishman by birth, and a 
man of really remarkable gifts. He was an artist 
in his profession. He did not, as many people 
imagine, stand only as a representative of the 
latest and extremest fancies of Dame Fashion, 
to whom fabulous prices were paid for extrava- 
gant costimes. 

High prices he always commanded. Extrava- 
gant ones were often paid him, when the dresses 
ordered were of extravagantly rich materials. 
But his own taste, while it enjoined occasional 
magnificence for splendid occasions, differed often 
from that of his customers in its inclination 
toward simplicity. He used to express disgust of 
the many ostentatious and tasteless women whom 
he could not make understand that an expensive 
dress was not always the most beautiful. 

“A dress should never overpower the wearer,”’ 
said this famous authority, sensibly. ‘It should 
be merely an appropriate frame for a charming 
picture, bringing out the beauties of the picture, 
but never distracting attention from it. So few 
women understand this! Customers are some- 
times annoyed when I tell them that their gar- 
ments can be made for less than the price agreed 
upon. They think it cannot be as handsome as 
it ought to be.’’ 

That particular kind of stupidity cannot be one 
very freqnently manifested, because so few, even 
of stupid women, can afford to indulge it; but the 
reasonable and tasteful Mr. Worth pronounced 
judgment in another matter which concerns lighter 
purses. Girls who have not for their whole 
wardrobe as much money to spend as his customers 
bestowed upon an ordinary gown, quite commonly 
think they must possess from half a dozen to a 
dozen summer dresses at least, or they will appear 
poverty-stricken from lack of variety. 

‘*Women think,” said Mr. Worth, “they ought 
to have a number of dresses, and would rather be 
seen every day in a new toilet than wear one 
dress, however becoming. There never was a 
greater mistake. If your frame is appropriate, 
stick to it. Don’t be getting out of it and trying 
experiments.” 

So much for the great dressmaker’s common 
sense. Here is an example of the uncommon 
sense of artistic fitness which made his fortune. 
An important ambassadress desiring a costume 
for a grand occasion, had, with difficulty, almost 
with tears, induced him to grant her an interview. 
He appeared, and surveyed his client—a handsome 
woman, handsomely but unbecomingly dressed— 
while a crowd of other waiting women looked 
and listened. 

‘He shut his eyes,’’ an eye-witness reports. ‘In 
a moment he opened them, and fixed on her a look 
as if attempting to see her, not as she was, but as 
she ought to be. The other women sat by with 
concentrated gaze, and gathered up his words as 
if they were precious jewels. With a few rapid 
sentences, he sketched for his client the outline 
for a toilet of an occasion such as she desired. 











When he had finished and was about to-leave 
the room, a wail of supplication broke forth 
from the other women. ‘Mr. Worth, you will 
think of me?’ ‘Mr. Worth, you will do some- 
thing for me?’ ‘Mr. Worth, give me just one 
minute.’ ’’ 

That is taking one’s clothes seriously indeed! 
But our laughter is at the expense of the foolish 
customers, not the capable man of business. 

It is to any man’s credit to attain eminence in 
any honest profession by his own taste, skill and 
industry. The ‘great Worth’’ was ‘‘great’’ only 
in the eyes of the small and foolish; but he was a 
man to be respected none the less. And one thing 
there is which may be told of him with entirely 
serious admiration. At the terrible time of the 
commune, when business had utterly stopped, 
and he himself was without decent food, Mr. 
Worth maintained and provided for seventy of 
his starving employés. THe also treated well and 
paid well those who served him in happier times. 
Their number, a few years ago, reached twelve 
bundred, four hundred of them seamstresses. 
Such a man is a true captain of industry. 
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DISTANCE. 


To the distance—ah, the distance! 
lue and and dim! 
Peace is not in burgh or meadow, 
But beyond the rim. 
Aye, beyond it, far beyond it; 
‘ollow still, my soul; 
Till this earth is lost in heaven, 
And thou feel’st the whole. 
Original. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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DAMAGES TO SEALERS. 


In the last days of the recent session, Congress 
refused to appropriate a sum of four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which had been 
agreed upon by the President and the British 
government as compensation to the owners of 
British sealing vessels, seized by the United States. 

This refusal does not end the matter; for it has 
been decided practically, although not formally, 
by an arbitration invited by our government, that 
this country is liable and must pay damages to 
the owners of captured vessels. The question is 
how much we must pay, and that will probably be 
determined by another international commission. 

By the purchase of Alaska from Russia the 
United States became possessed of the valuable 
seal fisheries of the Pribiloff Islands. It leased 
to a company the exclusive privilege of taking 
seals under strict regulations, intended to prevent 
extermination of the fur seal; and received a 
considerable revenue from the company in pay- 
ment for its monopoly. 

After a few years British subjects, and Amer- 
icans who found it convenient to operate under 
the British flag, began to engage in the capture of 
seals in the open Bering Sea. Our government 
thereupon asserted jurisdiction over Bering Sea, 
and claimed the ownership of the seals during the 
time of their annual migration from their home 
on the Pribiloff Islands. 

These islands are the breeding-ground of the 
seals; but during the summer they forsake the 
land altogether and make their homes in the open 
Pacific. The British sealers killed the animals 
while passing to or from the islands. 

The claim of the United States was denied by 
the British; and when the sealers persisted in 
pursuing their business, American government 
vessels were sent to patrol Bering Sea. Many 
sealers were taken or driven out of the sea. After 
much diplomatic correspondence, a treaty was 
made in 1892, by which the whole question of 
American jurisdiction over Bering Sea and of our 
right to the seals in the open ocean was referred 
to a mixed commission. 

The arbitrators met at Paris in 1893; and their 
decision was against the United States on every 
point. But, in order to preserve the seals from 
extermination, they proposed—as the treaty in- 
tended they should do—that England and the 
United States should each pass laws forbidding 
their own citizens to engage in sealing in the open 
ocean. 

With reference to the acts which had led to the 
arbitration, they also decided that eighteen British 
vessels had been seized by the United States, or 
warned out of Bering Sea. The arbitrators had 
no power to decide as to the liability of the United 
States in particular cases. But of course if we 
had no rights beyond three miles from the Pribiloff 
Islands we had no right to seize those vessels. 

The British claimed damages of more than half 
a million dollars. The President and the Secretary 
of State, in order to save the expense of an 








arbitration, agreed with the British government to | 
settle the whole claim, by comproniise, by paying 
four hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. | 
Congress refused to appropriate the money, as it 
had a right to do; and no doubt the amount to be 
paid will be fixed by a commission. 

The objections in Congress to the sum named 
were two. First it was declared that the largest 
items in the British claim were for vessels which, | 
though flying the British flag, were really owned | 
by American citizens who violated the law of their | 
country, and who deserved to be shut up in| 
prison rather than paid for their losses. And, | 
second, it was said that the claims were for the | 
value of seals that might have been caught if the | 
vessels had not been seized. That is, they were 
prospective, or consequential damages, which are | 
not admitted in international law. | 

It was urged, on the other hand, that the United | 


States always suffers when such a question is left 
to a commission for decision; and that in the end 
the amount to be paid will be found larger than 
the compromise sum just rejected. 

Although some irritation has been caused in 
England and in Canada by the refusal of Congress 
to make the appropriation, there is no doubt that 
the affair will be amicably settled. 
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TWO MISGUIDED BOYS. 


The yellow-covered literature of the day puts 
many foolish ideas into the minds of boys, and 
creates discontent with home. Two boys in a 
farming district, who had spent many an hour in a 
barn reading dime novels, broke into open revolt 
against what they considered the hardships of 
their lot. 

One was weary of his lessons at school, and of 
confinement and lack of excitement at home. 
The other had to saw wood several hours a day, 
and regarded parental discipline as a form of 
tyranny. After holding many “councils of war” 
and making preparations secretly, they disap- 
peared one night from their homes. 

Their parents could not learn anything about 
them, either in the village or at the railway station. 
As the boys could have but very little money, it 
seemed improbable that they should have gone 
away by train, but had taken to the woods and 
concealed themselves. For several days the woods 
around the village were scoured by searching 
parties without result. 

Meanwhile, tne runaways were enacting scenes 
from some of their favorite “blood and thunder” 
stories. Before their flight they had found in the 
woods an opening in the ground near a large tree, 
and had enlarged it during their spare hours, roofing 
it over with branches and boards covered with 
earth and leaves, and concealing the entrance with 
underbrush. 

They had stocked what they called their cave 
with provisions and had furnished it with bits of 
carpet, several knives, a pistol and a long, home- 
made lasso. They were alternately hermits, wild 
men of the forest, bandits, or Indians on the war- 
path. Keeping out of sight by day so as to elude 
pursuit, they sallied forth at night, armed, and 
prowled about in search of adventures. 

So infatuated were they with their silly sport 
that when their hiding-place was discovered, they 
refused to surrender, and threatened tqg),.ght for 
their liberty. It was not until a fire of p leaves 
was kindled at the mouth of the “cave” to smoke 
them out that they were brought to terms and led 
back to their homes. 

These boys had good qualities, courage, ingenuity 
and energy which needed proper directing. Bad 
literature perverted their tastes. 

When Agassiz told his pupils that he had spent 
seventy-two nights on an ice level eight thousand 
feet above the sea, without other covering than the 
canopy of heaven, he excited ardor for physical 
exposure and hardy adventure for useful ends. 
That was different from a taste for cave-dwelling 
created by sensational, foolish tales about ruffians 
and brutal men. 

A story was recently told in The Companion ofa 
photographer’s apprentice, whose career was 
determined by the reading of a book on astronomy. 
He received an impulse which led him to become 
one of the most brilliant astronomers of the day. 
Good reading is as important as good schooling. 
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TIDINESS. 


Tidiness, says a clever writer in the Spectator, is 
one of the virtues commonly considered small, but 
which has often direct connection with very great 
results. He declares that it is especially the virtue 
of housekeepers and of soldiers. 

A good housekeeper knows that without tidiness 
—constant “picking up,” putting in place, and 
keeping in order as one goes along—she cannot 
keep her house presentable, no matter how thor- 
ough may be the work done in cleaning and arrang- 
ing it at stated periods. 

A soldier knows that he must not allow rust nor 
dust to collect that may mar the efficiency of his 
weapons, no matter how thoroughly he can and 
will clean them at a convenient time soon to come. 
The enemy may not wait his convenience, as callers 
or guests may not always wait that of the mistress 
of a house. 

The English and Americans are naturally a tidy 
race. So are the Scandinavians. Southern races 
commonly are not tidy, and neither, at least in their 
native land, are the sons of that hospitable isle 
where tradition assigns the pig to the parlor. 
Sometimes, no doubt, there is simply nowhere 
else to put the pig; but also, very frequently the 
family do not feel incommoded by his presence. 
A typical question was that asked by an Irishman 
employed as gardener who resented being required 
to sweep the fallen leaves from the driveway. 

“Do the laves hurt the bastes?” he asked, indig- 
nantly. 

The Chinese are an untidy race, whose cities in 
their native country are frightfully unclean, and 
whose special quarters in our cities are apt to 
afford anxiety to boards of health. The Japanese, 
on the contrary, are extremely cleanly, orderly 
and neat; and one of the stories told of Chinese 
soldiers in the present war tends to show that this 
difference has played no small part in determining 
victory or defeat. 

The Japanese are armed with modern weapons, 
of which they take excellent care, and which they 
handle with skill and efficiency. A lady writing 
from China says that the Chinese troops are pro- 
vided with a curious variety of European arms, 
obsolete, ancient and new; and that cartridges for 
perhaps twenty different makes are all served out 
together. 

In Manchuria she actually saw cartridges piled 
carelessly on the ground, “not in boxes but lying 
in great heaps like potatues—long and short, fat 
and thin, all mixed up together, and soldiers fitting 
them to their guns, trying them, and throwing 
away those which were too large or too small!” 

No wonder the Chinamen do not stand before the 
Japanese. As soon as the cartridges each man 
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happens to carry are exhausted, he can only depend 
on one chance in twenty of getting any more that 
he can use. He seldom waits that chance; he runs, 
and throws his useless rifle promptly away that he 
may run the faster. 

After all, perhaps women and soldiers do not 
overrate the little virtue of keeping things in order. 
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REDUCING THEM TO SILENCE. 


A certain English commodore, who had the 
misfortune to lose a leg in a shark encounter, was 
beset wherever he went with questioners, eager to 
know how, when and where he had met with his loss. 

Ic finally invented an expedient for suppressing 
his tormentors. He would promise to answer them 
one question, but only one, on the subject. The 
question invariably was, “How did you lose your 
lez?” and the invariable answer, “It was bit off,” 
which of course left his hearers ten times more 
curious than ever. 

Francis Deak, the Hungarian statesman, used to 
rid himself of tiresome visitors in much the same 
way by telling them the following story : 

Once, when in Paris, Napoleon paid a visit to a 
hospital for old soldiers. Among the inmates was 
an old man who had lost an arm. The emperor 
asked him: 

“Where did you lose your arm?” 

“At Waterloo, sire.” 

“Then no doubt you curse the emperor and your 
country for your fate?” 

“On the contrary,” said the veteran, “for the 
emperor and my country I would sacrifice my other 
arm.” 

“I can hardly believe it,” said the emperor. 

The soldier immediately drew a sabre from its 
sheath and lopped off the other arm. At this point 
Deak would pause and look at the visitor, demand- 
ing, ‘What is your opinion of such an action?” 

“A most sublime act of self-sacrifice,” the visitor 
was always ready to declare, enthusiastically. 

“With, however, one flaw,” would be the with- 
ering comment. “Pray, how could a one-armed 
man contrive to cut off his only remaining arm?” 

The story never failed to produce the desired 
effect. 
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TOO HASTY AN INFERENCE. 


The consternation with which even the most 
distant approach to the appearance of censuring 
royalty is still regarded in some parts of Europe is 
amusingly shown in an incident which is said to 
have occurred at Copenhagen. 

A well-known wag and cyclist was summoned to 
answer for the offence of riding on a footpath lead- 
ing to Lyngby church. 

“You have been cycling on the Lyngby church 
footpath?” said the judge, severely. The cyclist 
admitted it. 

“You are fined four kroner.” 

The offender took out the coins and laid them 
down. 

“May I ask, your worship,” he inquired, meekly, 
“whether Prince Waldemar and Princess Marie 
have permission to cycle on the path in question?” 

The judge looked uneasy. “Um—no, certainly 
not. Is this your first offence?” 

“It is—and will be my last.” 

“In that case,” said the judge, “I will let you off 
with a caution this time.” 

The culprit picked up his money, bowed and 
walked off. As he reached the door the judge’s 
curiosity overcame discretion. 

“Wait! Did you actually see Prince Waldemar 
and Princess Marie riding on that path?” 

“I? your worship—certainly not,” replied the 
wag with a look of mild surprise; and then with a 
twinkle in his eye he disappeared, leaving the 
judge to what must have been queer reflections. 


pao Seay aE 
A MENACE TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


One of the illustrated papers has printed a group 
of photographs showing exactly how clothing- | a 
makers live under the “sweating” system. 

One depicts a family of four persons working 
with four sewing-machines in a room nine feet 
long by eight wide; another, a family of six, 
working at half-past eleven at night in a small room 
by the light of a single lamp; another, a wretchedly 
dirty sleeping-room, used also as a working-room; 
about which hang dozens of finished garments 
ready to be sent to the shops. 

Such garments do not always go to the cheapest- 
selling shops; for one who has made a study of 
the subject declares that “nearly, if not quite, one- 
half of the clothing worn by the majority of our 
people is made under conditions revolting to 
humanity and decency, and such as to endanger 
the health of the wearer.” 

In the pictures referred to, every one of the faces 
is of a distinctly foreign type. The question is at 
once suggested: Is it really our duty to let the 
tenements of our great cities be filled with immi- 
grants who cannot do outdoor work, who do not 
know what cleanliness means, who will strive with 
each other to obtain sewing at starvation wages? 
Is this the way to build up a strong, manly race? 
Is it national selfishness or national self-respect 
that urges us to bid the countries which have bred 
this class of citizens to maintain them? 
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THE LOST SHEEP. 


The traveller in Palestine sees not infrequently 
& parable of the Gospels acted out before him. 
One of these living pictures passed before Frances 
Power Cobbe, as she was riding through the low 
hills which bound the blighted flats of the Dead 





Sea. In her “Life, by Herself,” she describes the 
beautiful sight and the impression it made. 

While riding alone, a few hundred yards in | 
advance of the caravan, she met a man, the only | 
one she had seen since passing a few black tents | 
eight or ten miles away. He was a noble-looking | 
young shepherd, dressed in the camel’s-hair robe, 
and with the powerful limbs and elastic step of the 
children of the desert. 

Round his neck, and with its little limbs.held 
gently by his hand, lay a lamb he had rescued and | 





was carrying home. The little creature lay as if 
perfectly contented and happy, and the man looked 
pleased as he strode along lightly with his burden. 
As Miss Cobbe saluted him with the usual gesture 
of pointing to heart and head and the “Salaam 
aik!” (Peace with you!) he responded with a 
smile and a kindly glance at the lamb, to which he 
saw her eyes were directed. 

“It was actually,” writes the delighted witness, 
“the beautiful parable of the gospel acted out 
before my sight. Every particular was true to the 
story; the shepherd had doubtless left his ‘ninety- 
and-nine’ in the wilderness, round the black tents 
we had seen so far away, and had sought for the 
lost lamb ‘till he found it,’ where it must quickly 
have perished without his help. Literally, too, 
‘when he had found it, he laid it on his shoulders, 
rejoicing.’ ” 





Our Easter Number. 
Next week our subscribers will receive the 


Double Holiday Issue 


of The Companion, 


trated stories appropriate to the season, | 


and an article by the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. 





UNRECOGNIZED. 


James Anthony Froude had a striking face, but | 


it was evidently one which lent itself ill to sculp- 
ture. 


of it. Mrs. Ireland was at his house, and after 


dinner she and Mr. Froude were just adjourning to | | Aas oes, 


the library, when he stopped a moment, and pointed | 
out a bust on a bookcase, the centre of three full- 
sized and dignified representations in marble. 


“I must not forget,” he said, “to show you the | 
very latest addition to my treasures. What do you | 
think of it? 

I looked up, and with m g fame full of the galle- 
ries and museums I had been visiting, answered, 
“It’s a very terrible head, and most repellent.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I agree with you. Now who 
should you say it is?” 

Ignorant about these things, I ongwest vaguely A 
“Mr, Froude laugh or — "e e old Bor, 

ude la “Try again,” he > ald, “you 
ought to know 
P es a wets looking thing,” said I, “whoever it 
s! 


“Atrocious!” said Mr. Froude, emphatically. 
“Is it not? Well, I’m sorry to 7 at it is a bust of 
a just resented to me by Sir Ed ar Boehm. 

Very kind of him, wasn’t it? And now, of course, 
1 have to stick it up here ina ver» prominent place, 
and show it to all my friends. sant, isn’t itr 

m doesn’t see you with my eyes,” said I 
“tt doesn’t remind me of you in the least.” 

He laughed heartily. 

“That’s well!” said he. “I didn’t think I was 
quite such a ruffian as that!” 


JAPANESE WAR STORIES. 


The present war of the Japanese against the 
Chinese yields to the prolific and enterprising 
newspapers of Tokio many incidents, thrilling and 
pathetic, such as war everywhere is likely to 
develop. The Miyako Shimbun relates that, when 
one of the last forts along the ridge of Port Arthur 
was taken by the Japanese troops, the victors found 
all at once that they were without a flag to hoist in 
sign of their triumphant possession of the place. 


A soldier helped them out of the difficulty. 
Tearing a white under-tunic from the body of a 
dead enemy, he dipped it into the blood of nother 
fallen foe, and roughly painted on the cloth a huge 
red disk. 

The flag of Japan is a red disk or chrysanthemum 
on a white ground. This tunic, therefore, served 
the purpose well enough. It was hoisted, and told 
to friends and enemies alike that the Chinese fort 
had become a Japanese one. 

In the environs of Port Arthur, another Japanese 
jag relates, a squad of advancing Japanese sol- 

jiers heard a dog —— a temple which 

poms to be deserted hey went in and found 
uge and wolfish-looking dog sitting by the dead 
body of a Chinese priest, who had wager = J been 
murdered og Ae A fore by some of his own 
countrymen, who had afterward robbed the temple. 

The dog was starved almost to the point of death, 
but still kept watoh faithfully over his master’s 

body. Boti y and dog were removed by the 
Japanese soldiers. The dog was fed and adopted 
by them, and given the name of Shin, or fidelity. 

‘At last accounts he was as faithfully following 
his new masters on their campaign of conquest. 


THACKERAY’S JOKE. 


While Thackeray was delivering in Boston his 
lectures on the “Four Georges,” he was a constant 
guest of Mr. George Ticknor, the author of a work 
on Spanish literature. Though the two men were 
great cronies, they disagreed on many a point. 


Ticknor was small, but combative. Thackeray 
towered above him, and generally managed to 
have the last word. Mr. Healy, in his ‘“‘Reminis- 
cences of a Portrait Painter,” tells a good story of 
Thackeray’s humorous way of ending a discussion. 

The discussion had been very 2 sit was 
about some point in history,—when Thackeray, 
sudden! ly putting a hand on each shoulder of his 
host and looking down upon him, exclaimed: 

“It would never do for two such broken-nosed 
old coves as we are to fall out and quarrel!” 

A general _ ~ ended the dispute. Thackeray, 
when a boy, had his nose broken «! accident; 
whereas Tic. ‘nor, by a k of — ad a queer 
little pug nose that had a broken look. 


THE CRUTCH VOTES. 

There was an interesting sight in the House of 
Representatives of the Congress which has just 
ended, every time tellers were appointed, which is 
described by the authors of “The Show at Wash- 
ington :” 

A member on each side of the question under 
dispute takes his stand in front of the Speaker’s 
desk, and the members file between the two men 
and record their vote. Messrs. Stone, of Kentucky 
and Sickles, of New York, each lost a ieg in the Civil 
War, and is obliged to use a crutch at all times. 

Whenever a vote is taken by tellers some member 


near one of them finds out how he wishes to vote, 
then takes his crutch and marches with it down to 


containing finely illus. | 


Mrs. Ireland gives, in the Contemporary | 
Review, an amusing instance of a “misfit likeness” | 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Ectracts 
consists in their pases t purity and great strength. [ Adr. 


—e 
For Sore Throat, Coughs ‘and Hoarseness, use 


syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. 








_BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, uip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands, 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 


Our new Guide to Rose Culture tells all that is worth 
knowing about the ‘Queen of Aan = alee and 
other flowers as well, but especially 


The justly On their 
ye own roots 
ready to grow. 


If you so request, we will send free this book and 
came cop of our floral magazine, “Success with 
TUE DINGEE & CONARD 00., West Grove, Pa. 


























For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high 
Ocean and giving an extended view of sea-shore and | 
inland landscape. 





The house is within three-fourths of an hour, by rail, 
| of Boston, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
| noted for its desirability and ¢ ~~ hy There is a lawn 


| in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 


| a stable in the rear. 


| and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it ata very reasonable price and for much less than 
its original cost. 
An unusually desirable and bealthtul * amen resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western famil 
For further gartioniere appl 
outh’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 





| WELL-DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant-tailor-made clothes. 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll make P your measure a Frock 

or Sack Suit o 
ALL we OOL GOODS 

equal to any tailor’s $18.00 garment for 
ge 4 Suits and Trousers just 
as We save 50 per cent. by 
buying tig lots of woolens direct from 
the mills — that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C, O. D., with privilege 
of ee before paying express 
agent. We pay express charges 

Mi. for | a of cloth and ‘tun | 

articulars, free 


F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing in- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough | 
[Ade. | 


ground, overlooking the Atlantic | 


The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 


by letter, ‘addressed to | 


Remington 
,Juvenile. 





Boys 
and Girls. 


Price, $50. 
| High Grade in Every Respect. 





REPAIR-SHOPS are not 
| greatly assisted by: Rem- 
ington ‘‘ mistakes. ’ 


| The perfect facilities of 

the great works of the 
Remington Arms Co. are 
applied to their Bicycles. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue.* 
Remington Arms Co., 315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


aa 
COPCO 


is the name 












| of a perfect soap 
for the bath and 
fine washing. All par- 


ticular people will like 





TRADE 
and after a trial will use no 
other. It is novel in shape, 
high in quality and low 

in price. At your 
dealers. 

The N. K. Fairbank 

Company, 

Chicago, New York, 

St. Louis. 
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BIG BARGAIN 


INROSES, PLANTS 
= =—AND SEEDS 








Our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming Roses for only 
50 cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 








These roses are fine, health 
guarantee them be by 


ilvery Peach an 
prunt, deep rich Yellow. 

Van Houtte, Foamy WwW 
Yellow, flushed Pink, charming. 


Set ef Ever-blooming Roses, all different, 50c 

2 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 kinds, 50¢ 
be ie 2 wovey Flowering Begonias,all sorts, 50c. 
“ 37-13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, . '50c. 
“ 38-15 Choice ze Chrysanthemums, . 
“ 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, try them, 50c 
“ 4— 5 Dw French Cannas, 5 kinds,. . 
“ 41—12 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, 50c 


You ma: ry half of any two sets for 50 & ome, 
entire 15 se ; or half of each set for 
free. OR DER! TOD AY. 


plants and will bloom all this Summer in pots or planted amt 
ar the best 50 cts. you ever invested in roses, as fol 


Rub Gold, beautiful shades of Copper and Gold. 
the old favori Madame de atteville, the famous Tulip mace. 
pure White, _— sin bloom. Meteor, rich velvety Crimson, none bette 
Rose, a beauty. Sunset, T: 
Princess Sagan, 


hite and Yellow. Grace Darling, Safiny Pink, elegant. 
Marie Guillot, pure White, tintéd Lemon. 


What You Can Buy for SO Cents. 


We will hold the pt Stente. and ship t' 


THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


We 


Duchess de Brabant, oom color, 
Snowflake, 

«France, 
‘awny shade of yellow, very "rie h. Isabella 
very bright. Marie 
Honore Defresne, 


richest Scarlet, 


Set 42—20 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, . BOe. 
43—15 Coleus, will make a bright bed, . 50a. 

“ 44-12 Doubleand Single Fuchsias, all col’ 8, hoe. 

” = 6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts,. . . 

os —80O Pkt’s Flower Seeds, no two alike, . Bon. 

4 + 20 Pkt’s elegant Sweet Peas, all diffrnt. 50c. 

“ 48—18 Pkt’s Choice Vegetable Seeds,18 sorts 50c. 


; any 5 sets for 92.80; the 
t your pon hbor to club with you. Our Catalogue 
nem any time you may desire. Address, 


A 8 complete sets for $1.25 





| 7, rosy 


Eva Stahrem 
anon Tartas, 





Over half a million one and | onl 
the 





NTEED. 


Kruger. rich yellow: Arch 
morn. cron roam wi Ball of Snow, pure white (hardy); 
it carmine 


2 Gaettou ieee Chrysanthemums, 12 Flowering 
Geraniums, 25 pkts Choice Selected Flower Seeds. 
Any one of the above liberal collections sent tpaid for 
50 cents. Our 2 la with 


ear old roses now in 
vegetable seeds. Send for our large handsomel 
ty Ane sy trated Catalogue, mailed Free to any address, 


ae Geo. H. Mellen Co., Box H i SFALLEN Gheexnouses Springfield, 0. 


We Want You to Know 


That 50 CENTS will Buy 


(2 Very Choice Everblooming Roses 


4 follows: The Bride, white; Bon Silen 
i.M Stanley, one a Souv. de F. Gaulaine, “dark crimson: 


lene, carmine; Bridesmaid, we 


fiesh; Queen's Scarlet, scarlet; Mli 


chess Immaculata, citron red; Countess 


10 Splendia New Carnations, 


e greenhouses are stocked 


t and newest varieties of ny bulbs, flower and 





~~ Pewruevvuvwv 





they recommend it. 


Street, New York. 


' Builds Up the System. 


) 
; That is what Ayer’s Sarsaparilia does. 
) physicians have been quick to recognize and one reason why 


) “Our family physician recommends Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 
purify the blood and build up the system. This medicine has 
proved wonderfully beneficial in my family. 
D weak or debilitated, especially in the Springtime, we take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and find it equal to all we expect of it.”— 
ERNEsT Boum, Cor. Sec. Central Labor Fed., 64 East 4th 


AY = R’ & Sarsaparilla 


ONLY MEDAL AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


A fact which 


Whenever we feel 


Oe Ce’ 
oer 














| the front, passing between the tellers. The vote is 
recorded and the crutch is taken back to its owner. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 4, 1895. 








APRIL FOOLS. 


“When comes fair and blithe April, 
nd a fool where’er you will.””— 
d the halting rhyme 
Of the quaint and olden time, 
and we think the ancient creed 
rn need; 


bit 
her charm, since first ’twas writ. 
Dearest maid of all the year, 
Bright with laughter, sweet with tear, 
Woman in her mind and rule 
“Who would not be April’s fool ? 


She will none of Winter’s ire, 
Naught hath she of Summer’s fire, 
Long as she doth hold her lease, 
is and waves must be at peace, 

While she softly, deftly weaves 

‘a! w’rs of bloom and leaves, 
Proving, in her magic art, 
Earth is ever young at heart, 
Scattering on lake and lawn 
Etchings by young leaflets drawn. 
Shadow-pictures on the Rools, 
For the eyes of April fools! 


O how dear her promises 
Rich in unreaped harvestries! 
Dreamed-of joy is sweeter far 
Than the tasted pleasures are ; 
Lovelier than midsummer days 

her noons of golden haze. 
When thro’ leafy ambuscade 
Sun-kissed cl let: ade 
On the bosom of the brook, 

perchance, with lute or book, 

Prone, mid shadows sweet and cool, 
Lies the dreaming April fool! 





; 
If she weep, or if she smile, 
She hath yet a way and wile, 
Human fancy to ensnare; 
Though her charms they may forswear, 
Boasted learning,—wisdom’s schools,— 
pril fools! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


At her call are 
Original. 


<-o- 


NOT WHOLLY PAID FOR HERE. 


In the ancient city of Turin is a large hospital 
built in the shape of a cross, concerning which 
this is told: 

Sixty years ago two poor monks, brothers, 
named Cottolengo, resolved to provide a shelter 
for the sick and homeless in this Italian province. 
They set. out to beg money for that purpose. At 
the end of the first year they had enough to hire a 
small house, provide six beds and a nurse. 

The younger of the brothers then became par- 
alyzed, and was forced to lie helpless in one of 
these beds for years. The elder persevered until 
the great hospital was built, with its five thousand 
beds, its gardens, workshops and schoolhouses. 

It is now the principal charitable organization 
in Turin. It reCeives the sick and wounded of 
every race and religious faith, and furnishes work 
to the unemployed and schooling for the poor. It 
is still supported by begging, and is named II 
Cottolengo in honor of the poor priest who founded 
it 


His brother, whose faith and purpose were as 
high and earnest as his, received no reward but a 
bed of pain. 

A pathetic story of the same kind was recently 
told by Doctor Blaikie in his description of the 
Scotch peasantry. The son of a poor cottar gave 
up his own hopes of an education, and set himself 
to hard work to enable his younger brother to 
enter the ministry. He died without knowing of 
the success of his efforts, or even receiving any 
gratitude from the boy for whom he had sacrificed 
so much. 

Here in America, as yonder in Turin or Scotland, 
we see every day such incomplete lives and unre- 
warded effort. Young people rebel at the sight of 
them. They want the great unseen Manager of 





the world to pay His work-people, iv the sight of all 
men, wages which to all men will seem adequate 
and just. 

But as we grow old we begin to discern the 
greater justice in His delay. We are not sure that 
the priest who built the great hospital served his | 
kind better than he who suffered patiently in his 
beci; and we suspect that the unselfish laborer | 
preached nobler sermons than his brother in the | 
pulpit. 

And above all, we know for a certainty that no 
man’s work is measured and wholly paid for now 
or here, whether it be done in Turin, or Edinburgh, 
or New York. 


eS 
SUBSTANTIAL UNITY. 


Doubtless the number of religious communities 
extenuated the sarcastic remark of the Marquis 
Cayaccioli, that “the English were a strange peo- 
ple—they had sixty different religious sects and 
only one sauce!’”’ But differences of belief pale 
before the great truths which all Christian churches 
hold in common, and before the anxiety of each 
to lo the best service for its Master and for man- 
kind. This practical unity is illustrated by a 
dramatic incident described by Dean Hole in his 
‘““New Memories.” 

At a large party in a London drawing-room a 
Chiristian gentleman was approached by a man 
who did not sympathize with Christianity, who, 
with a sarcastic smile, said : 

“T’ve been wondering how you Christians can 
expect us rational men to accept your doctrines, 
when you so ludicrously disagree among your- 
selves. I see here to-night English Church- 





men, High, Broad and Low; a Roman Catholic, 
a member of thie Greek Church, a Presbyterian, | 


a Wesleyan, a Baptist, a Congregationalist, an 
Irvingite and a Quaker. Where and what is 
truth ?” 

“If I can obtain our host’s permission to make 


| an experiment which has come into my thought,” 


replied the gentleman, ‘‘you shall hear what I 
have to say to Pilate’s question.” 

The permission was granted, and the gentleman, 
requesting silence, said to the guests : 

“I appeal to you in the cause of our common 
Christianity, and I solemnly call upon those who 
believe that Jesus Christ was the Son of God 
and the Son of Mary, that He came into the 
world, was made flesh, was crucified to save 
sinners, that He* rose again from the dead, 
ascended into heaven, ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us, and will come again at the end of 
the world to judge the quick and the dead, I ask 


you to kneel and repeat with me the prayer which 


He has taught us.”’ 
All knelt but one. 


* 
+> 


A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


Alexander Il. of Russia, though incessantly 
haunted by the fear of assassination, died a natural 
and not a violent death. He had good cause to 
feel anxious. On several occasions his life was 
saved by what seemed the direct intervention of a 
supernatural power. Once his life was preserved 
by the “second thought,” itself an inspiration, of 
an officer of the tsar’s body-guard. A writer in 
Kate Field’s Washington Star tells the story. 
Shortly after General Gourko had been called 
from Odessa to act as military governor of St. 
Petersburg, a policeman, posted at the top of the 
Nevsky Prospect, caught sight early one morning 
of an equipage coming up the thoroughfare at a 
trot. It bore armorial devices familiar to every- 
body. 

It was driven by a coachman recognized as the 
servant of Prefect Gourko, who persisted in being 
wigged in defiance of his master’s orders, to the 
great merriment of the other St. Petersburg Jehus; 
and on each side rode the regular escort of six 
mounted Cossacks, each holding his lance in rest 
and wearing his ball of forage slung over his 
shoulder, more as if he were corapaigning on the 
Don than engaged in police service in the streets 
of the capital. 

General Gourko and his escort—for the guardian 
of the peace had easily recognized and hastily 
saluted his chief, the new Prefect of Police—made 
their way to the massive Winter Palace, and the 
general alighted and rang. To the doorkeeper—an 
officer of the -guard—he briefly sta the 
object of his visit; he desired an immediate confer- 
ence with the tsar. The hour was early, but his 
business brooked no delay, for it concerned the 
safety of Alexander himself. 

The janitor was at first inexorable, expostulating 
that his imperial master had been in bed only an 
hour; but at last he yielded. Up the broad stair- 
case they went together, pausing in their ascent 
only when they had reached a landing Burs 
access to one of the capacious saloons. At this 
— General Gourko was instructed to wait. At 

too, the tsar’s guardian seems to have 
mted of his decision. 
losely scrutinizing the Prefect of Police, and 

roceeding in the direction of the emperor’s a 

Ing’ apartments he did not arouse the tsar at all. 
t he did was to descend to the guard-room and 
During 





despatch a messenger. 8 absence the 
tsar calmly slept on. 

A an hour later the messenger re- 
turned. He had been sent to General Gourko’s 
residence, and he brought back the information 
that the Prefect of Police was at that moment in 
—_ The early visitor, therefore, was an impos- 


r. 

He was something more; for from his pockets, 
after he had been seized and pinioned, was drawn 
forth a six-barrelled revolver and a two-edged 
hunting-knife. The tsar’s life had been saved, yet 
it had hung for a few minutes in the balance. 

The made-up Gourko—the Prefect of Police 
imitated down to the minutest details of hair, 
complexion and wig—might have deceived even 
the himself. Not a whit less perfect was the 
art = had reproduced the Gourko coach and 
esco! 

Only the sham prefect was secured, however; 
his confederates escaped. fg cee Me 
pth? nn dy marge Bay di meme from the pa! to 
seize them, but their equipage had gone. No sign 
of them was ever found. 

As for the chief actor in the plot, his personality 
has néver been disclosed. He is the one mystery 
which the Nihilists themselves have never been 

——- His s rem: with him, 

eeps it to the present moment, for he is 

still—or was at last accounts—a prisoner in the 
island fortress of Peter and Paul. 


o> 
* 





ON A CHIMNEY - TOP. 


“It’s a good business—a pretty business, if noth- 
ing doesn’t happen,” said a steeple-jack, speaking 
of his profession, which obliged him to repair a 
“chimney-top,” two or three hundred feet from the 
ground. The steeple-jack’s ability to keep his head 
and his feet, while working on a “top” which is a 
ledge, three feet wide, between abysses three 
hundred feet deep, is a gift. Like the poet, the 


| steeple-jack is born, not made. A writer in the 
| London Spectator says that Charles Waterton, the 
| naturalist and traveller, had the gift, and would 


have adorned the profession—the only one into 
which men do not drift. 


“When on a visit to Rome, he determined to rival 
the feats of the Italian climbers who yearly scaled 
the dome of St. Peter’s and the pinnacles of the 
castle of St. Angelo, to illuminate their summits 
on the feast of St. Peter. Kighty men used to 
climb the dome on two successive nights, and the 
boldest pleted pectacle by crowning the 
cross with a waving torch of fire. Each night’ 
show was said, on the average, to cost a man’a'life. 
Waterton scaled the dome by daylight, and left his 
glove upon the vane.” 

Ordinary people, standing on a narrow ledge 
whence they can see down two or three hundred 
feet, are so appalled by the danger of falling that 
their nerves give way, their bodies flinch, and 
there comes, to some at least, an impulse to end the 
mental strain by a leap into the . But the 
steeple-jack is indifterent to height and proximity 
to the abyss. His imagination is unaffected by the 
menace of the a depth. Nothing seems 
to disconcert him—a fact illustrated by these two 
anecdotes which the Spectator tells: 

A reople mek. employed entirely alone to mend 
a tall chimney-top in the Ardwick suburb of Man- 
chester, used to ascend leisurely every morning 
about ten o’clock, at an hour when ‘merchants 
most do eo ;” and when up, after surveying 
the gathered spectators, would further gratify ton 
by standing on his head on the bare top of the two- 
hundred-and-fifty-foot shaft. 

The coolness and resource of these men were 








never better shown than in a case which happened _ 
in the north a few years ago. A ceoopie-tack had 
flown his kite over a chimney, and subsequently 
drawn himself up to the top. He was just begin- 
ning his inspection of the work, when by some 
mishap he dropped his rope, and was left, like St. 
Simeon Stylites, alone on his pillar. 

Attempts were made to ge owen kite over him, 
but the wind had dropped. ere were iron ladders 
inside the chimney, but the fires would have had to 
be drawn, and the chimney let cool for hours. 

The steeple-jack was then seen to unlace one of 
his boots, take off the long blue stocking generally 
worn by workmen, and set to work carefully to 
unravel it, knotting the pieces of yarn to er 
when necessary. 

He then fastened a stone to the end, plumbed the 
depth, picked the other stocking to pieces, and 
added it to the first length of yarn, and let it down 
far enough to meet a tall ladder, from which he 
drew up, first a piece of strong string, next a rope, 
and then, after completing his inspection of the 
chimney-top, lowered himself to the ground. 


~~ 
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“GO FORWARD.” 


we turn your records o’er and o’er again ? 
y count the brilliant triumphs you have won? 

Why stay to press the deeds you have done 
Upon the flagging memories of men? 


This moment, if you bend to catch the word, 
A nobler thing than man has ever sa‘ 
Along the currents of God’s thought is sped, 
And he who speaks it bravely must be heard. 
This hour a grander work awaits your hand 
Than any written in the treasured past; 
Lay to the oar! e tide runs fast—runs fast— 
Life’s possibilities are yet unspanned. 
Original. ANNIE L. MuzzEy. 





* 
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INCIDENT IN A STREET-CAR. 


Broadway was a mush of slush, and a young 
woman who wished to cross stood shivering on the 
ecurbstone, fearing to step into the slough. A 
rough-coated Irishman caught hold of her and 
carried her across. She, taking in the courtesy of 
the deed, said, “I thank you, sir. I could not have 
got across but for your courtesy.” ‘“Bedad, miss, 
I saw all that in your eyes before you spake,” said 
the Irish gentleman, in whose veins ran the cour- 
tesy of generations of noble Celts. The young 
lady was not a sister to the woman of whom Our 
Young Folk tells this story: 


One day a beautiful yo girl rustled into a 
cable-car and sat down with her companion. Her 
dress was fresh from the dressmaker’s. Her 
gloved hands held a white parasol, tied with a knot 
of yellow ribbons. The car was crowded, and 
among the passengers were some Italian laborers, 
— as now largely do the rough work of our great 
cities. 

Picturesque creatures some of them are if one 
sees them at a distance, with their shaggy heads 
and great, melancholy eyes, but malodorous and to 
be shunned if one has to sit next them for a half- 
noms, and that was what this bright-eyed girl had 


to do. 

“I think it’s dreadful,” she whis to her 
companion. “Why don’t the company refuse to 
let such creatures on the cars? e will ruin my 
dress if I touch him, I know. Just see how he 
stares at me!” 

Soon the man arose, and leaning forward to catch 
the strap, fairly bent over her. 

“T am sure he is very impertinent,” she said. “I 
have half a mind to call the conductor.” 

— the conductor came around, she motioned 


m. 

“Won't you make that man move?” she said. 
“Move up!” 

The wo were said inas tone. 

“Yees,” the Italian answered, “but see ze oil! 
Ze bootiful lady, see?” 

The lady looked up. She saw the oil lamp had 
sprung a leak, and would have dripped over her 
had not the man, epee non bey: his arm above her, 
formed an umbrella which had protected her dress 
and bonnet. 

A blush came into her face as she bowed her 

ink while I was 
scorning him and he knew it, he should have taken 
such ns for me. It’s a lesson I will not forget, 
that at least some of those poor laborers have 
bigger souls than I have. I’ll never be scornful to 
one again, I’m sure.” 

“It makes me think of Longfellow’s rhyme,” 
replied her friend: 

“ ‘Intelligence and courtesy not always are combin 

Oft Stace house a Golden Tom we find.’” oa, 


* 
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ADVENTURE IN A CAVE. 


A French tourist in Mexico, travelling over some 
forest-covered mountains with an Indian guide, 
fell in with a monk, also accompanied by an 
Indian. It was near night, a rain had fallen, and 
when one of the Indians spoke of a cave not far 
off, the Frenchman proposed making for it. This 
was done; but the Indians absolutely refused to 
go farther than the overhanging entrance. The 
shades of their ancestors inhabited the place, they 
said, and no one who entered it would ever come 
out alive. The Frenchman did his best to reason 
them out of their superstition, but without success, 
and the company passed a very comfortable night 
under the shelter of rocks, with a big fire burning. 
In the morning the Frenchman announced that he 
was going to explore the cave. The Indians would 
not accompany him, of course, and the monk 
proved to be equally averse to the undertaking. 


The Frenchman started alone, with a pistol in 
one hand, a torch in the other, and some resinous 
branches attached to his belt. He advanced with 
the greatest caution, avoiding pools of water, and 
keeping as much as possible in the middle of the 
big room, the walls and ceiling of which were 
lighted by his torch. 

y and by his way was barred by a wall of rock. 
He turned to the left, into a narrow defile, and 
after a while was brought into a second e 
room. e floor was covered with fallen roc’ 
and black pools, among which he picked his 
dubious course. Then he came to another gallery 
which presently began to descend, so that he had 
to craw! on all-fours. 

The gallery d to be Whenever he 
paused to get breath he heard a curious, plaintive, 
continuous noise, which seemed to come m the 
direction in which he was going. In spite of 
himself he began to feel frightened; but he kept 
on, and in a few steps more emerged into a gro’ 
bright with stalactites as white as snow. 

azzled by the spectacle, he lighted two other 
torches to increase its effect, and still pushing 
onward, came to a pool into which streamlets were 
trickling. This was the noise he had heard. 

Beyond this he entered another narrow and 
stee passage, and stepped upon the edge of a 

recipice. An attempt to go round this brought 

m suddenly face to face with a table covered 
with ents of pottery, among which he soon 
discovered some human remains. He gathered 
some of them hastily together. His torches were 





al 








fast becoming exhausted, and he must hasten back. 
In his hurry he stepped into a treacherous hole 


full of mud, his torch fell from his hands and 
was instantly extinguished. He sprang up, and 
r ed at the t that he had no matches. 
He crept out of the mud, and in his sudden fright 
discharged his pistol, only to hear a hundred 


Ss. 
Round and round he went in the darkness, 
seeking the exit from the room. Two or three 
times he thought he had found it, but after climbing 
palatal a short distance, found himself shut in 
and obliged to turn back and in. By this 
time he wished he had taken his Indian’s advice. 

At last, when he had begun to despair, a gleam 
of — fell upon his eyes. Slowly he made his 
way toward it, all the while dreading that it would 
turn out to be only some 
him pass. But his fears were 
emerged into daylight, though not at the point 
where he entered the cave. “I could never 
tell you,” he says, “with what emotions I saw 
again the trees and the ~~ 

ore than two hours had elapsed since he entered 
the cave. Likely as not the Indians and the monk 
had grown ti of waiting for him to return, and 
had packed fa ‘one. Atall risks he must fire 
his other pistol. e next moment he heard an 
answering shout. 

The monk, he says, overwhelmed him with 
questions, and the Indians, although they said 
nothing, looked at him with undisguised curiosity, 
=~ man who had gone into the cave and come out 
alive. 





fissure too narrow to let 
Dye ery and he 
n 


~~ 
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BRAVE, YET FEARFUL. 


It is hard to define courage. A person may be 
cool and resourceful while facing a great danger, 
and yet some little thing, to which others are 
indifferent, may paralyze him with terror. The 
New York 7ribune illustrates this singular contra- 
diction by the following story: 


There is a woman in New York whose friends 
will tell you that she does not know what fear is. 
She is a little thing, with a delicate complexion 
that shows color like a child’s; with big Brey eyes 
and almost a baby’s voice. She prattles like a 
child, and yet, if you know her, you cannot doubt 
that in the face of real danger she has splendid 
courage. 

bag in a room with her family the other evening, 
this little woman gave a fright to all who were wit 
her. She did not scream; she did not faint; she 
did not choke. She just sat in her chair with a 
peculiar rigidity. 

Unseen, she had suddenly drawn her feet up so 
that they were bent beneath her on the chair. Her 
face was frozen. She could not move her eyes. 
Her lips were drawn out of all natural form. 

Her husband had sprung across the room, leaning 
over her anxiously and half-holding her in his 


arms. 

“What is it, dear?” he said. ‘Tell me.” 

But for a while she could not speak. Then the 
old light came back to her eyes, her features 
warmed again, and her color came back to her 
dead-white cheeks. 

a thought it was a mouse,” she said, with a faint 
smile. 

And this woman has done desperate things with 
marvellous courage. One night, when she heard 
burglars in her house, she walked down-stairs 
coolly, calmly and with an absolute disregard of 
danger, to command them to leave her house. But 
a mouse! 


* 
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DESERVED REPROOF. 


The stories of ventriloquism are strange and 
wonderful, even though certain people are always 
telling us there is no such thing as throwing the 
voice to any distance and having it still natural in 
sound, A civil engineer says that while he was 
overseeing a gang of men, who were hauling loads 
of dirt with a mule team, a friend of his, a ventril- 
oquist, came up and stood by his side, watching 
the men at work. 


Presently a mule, driven by a large, red-headed 
and es Irishman, balked, right in front 
of the spot where the two lookers-on were standing. 
The Irishman soon lost his temper, and began to 
belabor the animal with his whip. Now and then 
the mule would turn his head and look reproach- 
= at the Irishman, but still refused to budge. 

“Now just watch the Irishman,” whispered the 
ventriloquist in his friend’s ear. 

At that moment Pat, losing all patience, gave the 
= a tremendous kick in the ribs with his heavy 


t. 
The mule turned his head, and looking the Irish- 
man in the face, opened his mouth: 

“Don’t you do that again!” 

The voice sounded as though it came direct from 
between the mule’s parted lips. 

The whip dropped from the Irishman’s hand. 
For a moment he stared at the mule, and then, 
without uttering a word, he whirled about and 
— down the street as fast as his two legs could 

e him. 





~ 
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WASTE OF MATERIAL. 


A well-known congressman, who had been a 
farmer before he went into politics, was visiting his 
district, not long ago, and in his rambles he saw a 
man in a stumpy patch of ground trying to get a 
plow through it. 


He went over to him, and after a brief salutation 
asked the privilege of pains a turn or two with 
the plow. The native shook his head doubtfully as 
he looked at his visitor’s store clothes and general 
air of elegant leisure, but he let him take the plow. 

e congressman sailed away with it in fine style, 
and plowed four or five furrows before the owner 
of the field could recover from his surprise. Then 
—_— up and handed the handles to the original 

older. 





By gravy, mister,” said the farmer, admiringly, 
u 9” 


“ 
“air you in the aggercultural business? 
“No,” laughed the statesman. 
rw aint sellin’ plows?” 
‘No 


“Then what in thunder air you?” 

“I’m the member of Congress from this district.” 

“Air you the man I voted for and that I’ve been 
readin’ about in the papers doin’ legislatin’ and 
sich in Washin’ton?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, by hokey, mister,” said the farmer, as he 
looked with admiration over the recently plowed 
furrows, ‘‘ef I’d ’a’ had any idea that I was votin’ 
fer a waste of sich good farmin’ material, I’d voted 
for the other candidate as shore as shootin’ !” 


* 
a oe 


DICK, THE SEA-GULL. 


Some readers will remember that the Companion 
once chronicled the doings of a certain herring gull, 
“Dick” by name, which has wintered for many 
years about the Brenton Reef Lightship. 


A correspondent of The Auk now reports that 
Dick is spending his twenty-third season at the 
nay On the fifth of April, 1894, he ate a 
hearty breakfast, flew round the li ~——y and 
disappeared. On the morning of October 2, 1894, 
he came back, received his expected breakfast, 
and ate it with apparent relish. 

In spite of some newspaper statements, Dick, in 
all these twenty-three years, has never allowed 
himself to be fondled, nor has he ever alighted on 
the lightship. 
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Once upon a time there was a Person who did not | tréss to ride, out jumps a cat. 








way. So she stayed. 

But after that, things went worse than ever. 
The Person went out to walk, and a cat followed 
her home, and would not go away, and would 
come in! and Maggie, the cook, said she ‘‘couldn’t 
see the crathur starve,” so she fed it and it stayed. 
And on Thanksgiving day a miserable, hungry 
kitten came to the door and begged to be let in, 
and nobody could refuse to give it a Thanks- 
giving dinner, so i¢ came in, and /¢ stayed. 

And now the Person who does not like cats, has 
nothing but cats about her all the time. 
on the stairs and trip her up in the dark. 





she gets the little sleigh to take the Littlest Mis- 
Wherever she goes, 


like cats. She did not like dogs either, but she | whatever she does, she sees a dirty white cat, or a 


never said anything about 
that, because the Big Mas- 
ter and the two Little 
Masters and the four Little 
Mistresses were all very 
fond of dd¥s, and liked to 
have them lie round under 
everybody's feet, and get 
white hairs all over every- 
body’s clothes, and take up 
the whole hearth-rug, and 
run away with the roast 
beef, and bark to be let out, 
and then howl to be let in, 
and shake themselves when 
they were wet, and do all 
the things that dogs do,— 
they liked all these things, 
so the Person who did not 
like cats never dared to say 
a word. 

But nobody cared very 
much about cats,—except 
when they were little downy 
kittens, and they wi// not 
stay kittens !—save Maggie, 
the cook; so the Person 
felt free to speak her mind, 
and said she would not have 
any cats in the house. And 
after she had said that, 
these things happened : 

One day a kitten, belong- 
ing to the neighbor’s Jittle 
boy, came into the kitchen, 
and refused to go out again. 
The little boy was sent for, 
and he came and took the 
kitten home. 

Next day it came again, 
and was taken home again. 
And so it went on for a 
week, till every one in the 
house was tired out with 
carrying that kitten home, 
and the kitten’s little boy 
cried and thought it was too 
bad. It was. 

But the kitten was very 
happy, and Maggie, the 
cook, said she ‘‘couldn’t let 
the crathur starve,”’ so it 
stayed; and pretty soon it 
wasn’t a kitten any more, 
but a cat, and it had kittens 
of its own, one of which 
was given to the little boy. 

Now the Person who did 
not like cats said the other 
kittens must be taken away 
in a bag; but all the Little 
Masters and Mistresses cried 
out and said: 

“O mamma!” ‘Please, 
mamma, the dear, sweet lit- 
tle things!’’ ‘See their lit- 
tle paws!” “See their dear 
little noses!"’ ‘“‘Hear them 
squeal!’’ ‘*We must keep 
this one, mamma!” ‘We 
can't possibly part with that 
one, mamma!”’’ “O mam- 
ma!"" ‘Dear mamma!” 
‘Feel this one’slittle back !”’ 
and so on, and so on. 

So the Person said that 
they might keep the one 
which they all thought the 


prettiest, and that the others must go away in a| 
bag; but while they were deciding, the kittens 
So then the bag was 
not big enough to hold them, and they stayed, 
partly for that reason, and partly because they 
were all so ugly that no one could tell which was 


grew up, and became cats. 


the least ugly. 


Now one day the man at the livery-stable where 
the Master kept his horse said that he wanted a 
cat, because the rats were giving him a great deal 


They lie | 
If she 


THE PERSON WHO DID NOT LIKE CATS. takes up a clothes-basket, out rolls a kitten. If | 


| tabby cat, or a hideous tortoise-shell beast, which | 
is the ugliest cat of all. And the Person would | 
like the children to tell her what is to be done | 
‘about it! If the children would like to know the | 
Person’s name, it is Lavra E. RICHARDS. 


a — 


HOW DO YOU MEASURE? 


I’m just as tall as my Brother Joe, 

For all he’ll tell you it isn’t so. 

Often and often he has said 

He’s taller than I by half a head; 

If you count that way, perhaps he is, 

But—my feet go down as far as his; 

So, wherever our heads may be, I say 

I’m exactly as tall the other way. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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Enigmas, Charades, 
1. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


CHARADES IN ANECDOTE. 


“Shall we reach one?” asked a passenger on a 
disabled vessel, “or must our voyage two in uttér 


wreck?” 


“Alas!” said the 


captain, “I fear the worst 








Wuen the winter days are near 
All the flowers are put to bed ; 
Tucked beneath a blanket warm, \_ 

Every little sleepy head 
Soon is lost in happy dreams 
Of woodland songs and murmuring 
streams. 


While they slumber April comes, 
Softly whispers, ‘‘Darlings, rise! 
Let the bluebirds I have brought 
Find a welcome in your eyes."’ 
Then the drowsy little things 
Wake and list for fluttering wings. 


Upward springs Hepatica, 
Dons her pretty, fur-lined cloak, 
She is always on the ground 
First among the blossom folk. 
Mayflower, blushing, full of grace, 
’Neath the blanket hides her face. 


/ 


Clustering Spring Beauties haste 

While the robins sing to them. 
Delicate Anemone 
Quivers on her swaying stem. 

Bloodroot, shyest of the flowers, 

Scatters round its suowy showers. 


Dogtooth violet’s petals curl, 
Blazing back the light of noon. 
Dandelion’s crown of gold 
In the sunlight glistens soon. 
Innocence with baby smile 
Follows in a little while. 


ee 
High above its whorl of leaves. ey | 


Trillium holds a lily cup 


Squirrel-corn with drooping buds 
Decorates its dainty sheaves. 
Shadflower seems in pale 
disguise 
Blooming into butterflies. 


By the brook Marsh Mari- 


gold. 
In the woods the Bell- 
wort fair. 
By the wayside, in the 
fields, 
Violets — Violets every- 
where. 


All the selfsame story tell, 
April loves her darlings 
well. 


ANNA M. PRatTr. 
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turn. 
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FORETHOUGHT. 


Said Mistress Biddy Cluckit 
As she perched upon a bucket, 
“I really think my health demands 
a game of hide-and-seek ; 
So without a word of warning 
I will scamper off this morning 
And none shall hear me cackle 
until after Easter week.” 





—————<¢e—___ 


of trouble in his hay-loft. So the Master took | 


the ugliest cat of all, which was really ugly | 
enough to frighten the crows; and he put her in| 


LITTLE ALICE'S GOOD NIGHT. 
Little Alice never liked to go to bed. She made 


a basket, and took her away to the stable, and | many excuses for this dislike. One night she was 


everybody was glad. 


fussing a little as usual. ‘‘O mamma,”’ she said, 


But three days after, as the Person was weeding | ‘‘I feel so lonesome !"’ 


the flower-bed, she heard a loud squeal of joy, 


“Suppose,”’ said mamma, ‘‘you think about 


and felt something rubbing against her back; she | the pretty bright stars, they are shining so brightly ; 
turned round, and there was the ugliest cat, purr- | there is one almost opposite your window, just 
ing, and squeaking, and seeming just as glad to | over the roof of papa’s office.” 


get back as if she were perfectly beautiful, and 





“Very well, dear,”’ said mamma. 

Every night after this, for some years, before 
jumping into her little bed, Alice went to the | 
window, lifted the curtain, and bade one star | 
good night. She had a verse she used to say : 

“Good night, little star, 
I go to my bed. 
I leave you to shine, 
While I lay down 9 head 








And I shall be bright.” 

If the nights were cloudy and Alice could not | 
| she thought the stars were shining somewhere | 
| behind the clouds. After this she said no more 
about being lonesome, but went happily to bed, | 
as all good children should do. 


———— 3 e a 





Dick was given some cake, and told to share 
| with his two sisters. “What did you do with | 


“Let me see,” cried Alice, running to the | your cake?” asked mamma, later. “Oh,” replied | bra. 


everybody loved her to distraction. She was sent| window. ‘Mamma, I am going to choose that the little boy, ‘I found the girls and devoured it 


to the stable again, but this time she came back ! brightest one for my own.” 





| between us three !"’ | 


ll. A 
in lengt 
12. A gate which scolds. 

13. A gate prone to settle 
a ory by law. 

l4. A gate which endeay 
ors to soothe and alleviate. 

15. A gate which conquers 
and reduces to servitude. 


The stars and 
proudly bear; 

Due north am I, and yet I 
dwell 

In one of Europe’s lands as 
well, 


ASF owe 


Those storm-clouds complete 
disaster. 

The two of Rudolphus wa- 
intense as he suddenly one 
upon the ice, for he knew 
that he 
subject of his friends’ com 


” 


would become the 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


I am always seen in April. 

Change my first two letters, 
and I am 

April's gift to May. 

Change again my first two to 
one letter, and I am found 

Among the‘leaves of June. 


3. 


TWENTY USEFUL GATES. 
What are They? 


1. A gate which proclaims 
and publishes. 

2. A gate which unyokes 
and sets free. 

3. A gate of an inquiring 


4. A gate which punishes 
severely. 

5. A gate full of wrinkles. 

6. A gate which joins, and 
also classifies. 

7. A gate which acts as an 
ambassador. 

8. A gate given to travel 
ling by water. 

9. A gate which makes un 
due claims. 

10. A gate which repeals 


gs which increases 
. 


ate which places 


itself under bonds. 


17. A gate acting as a rep 
resentative. 

8. A gate which sepa 
rates. 

19. A gate which purifies. 

20. A gate which sends 
people into exile. 

4. 
RIDDLE. 


stripes I 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Biblical Botany. 


Isaacs. 
Dear pinks. 
Maldon. 
Rose Macy. 
. Sophy 8. 

. O single all. 
. Gulma. 


6. 
ENIGMA, 


My héad’s ten times as large 
as his— 

He’s a boy, and I’m his sire. 

Were eac 
twice its size, 

He’d be a snob—I, filled with 


head swelled to 


The size of our heads is all 
you can see 
Of difference ’twixt him and 


7. 


A LITTLE FOLKS’ PARTY. 


Once upon a time Little 
—, who lived in “The Old 
Curiosity 
perty for Little —— and Lit. 
tle — 


books by Miss Alcott. 


Shop,” gave a 


who named two 


Among the were 
0 


Litle — —, w 
| from Mother Goose’s house and had his horn all 
| ready to blow; and Little —— ——, who named a 

Mrs. Burnett. Among the 
ittle ——, sent from “David 


book b 
were 


came 


irls present 
Sopperfield ;” 


Little ——, who gave her name to a book by Dickens; 
and two of Mother Goose’s children. One of these 


| two was Little —— ——, who was afraid of spiders; 
and the other was Little ——, who couldn’t find her 
sheep. 


“The Little Corporal” was three, and entertained 
the children with reminiscences from French his 
tory. Then “Little Mac” told about our Civil War 
Supper was served by Little —-, a friend of Robin 
Hood’s, and soon the little people were ready for 


home. 





| see any star, she said the verse just the same, for| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threat 
And, out of sight, art nursing _—- violets.’ 


2. An Hour-glass. 

8. General, major, private. 
4. April Fool. 

5. The March winds. 

6. 1. Humble. 2. Escape. 


7. Leghorn. 


3 


5. Vulgar. 6. Withdraw. 


felen Hunt. 


. Concern. 4. Alge 


8. Fluctuate, actuate, situate, ingratiate, sul, 
stantiate, expatiate, negotiate, vitiate. 
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A lovable little creature was Khatija, described 
in Annie H. Small’s “Stories of India -Life;” 
lovable, but so humorously naughty! Khatija was 
an irrepressible, a child out of a miserable home 
where quarrelling and poverty abounded. One 
little hovel of a room held them all, opium-smoking 
father, irritable, delicate mother, and three or four 
unhealthy-looking little ones. 


Khatija was the eldest child, head nurse, cook 
and messenger. Yet she never flagged, never 
looked cross, or lost for a moment the sense of 
humor which, we used to tell her, was the one 
intellectual gift Mother Nature had bestowed on 
her. I confess that, for a time, I failed completely 
to understand her; she looked so bright and 
capable, while she made nothing whatever of her 
studies. In those days, our encounters were not 
satisfactory. 

“Khatija, couldn’t you make your stitches a little 
larger, and your sewing a little dirtier?” I would 
say. 

“Q yes, missie,” she would answer very seri- 
our. 

* hatija, why don’t you learn your lessons 
better?” 

“God knows, missie; how should I know?” 

Her mother declared the little drudge was a 
naughty, obstinate child whom soning but beating 
would tame; one of our teachers said she had no 
brains, and never would learn. I set myself to 
study her, and it seemed to me she was an odd 
child who must be allowed to learn after her own 
methods. So I gave her perfect freedom, and 
found in her a most apt and engaging pupil. 

When Khatija did not understand a Paubject, she 
felt at perfect liberty to express her skepticism, 
and one day, when I was giving a lesson on the 
motions of the planets, I caught her incredulous 
look, and said to her: 

“Bo you not believe what I have been telling 
you? 

“Kl was the expressive answer. 

It was at Bible lessons that Khatija shone. The 
stories told one day as past history returned the 
next as vivid scenes from the life of our own city. 
Thus the Pharisee did not fast twice a week, but 
kept Ramzan as Ramzan ought to be kept. The 
good Samaritan lived in the next street to ours; he 
was, I believe, a native Christian, and had once 
spoken a entie word to Khatija in wy sing. As 
for Dives, e prayed that Lazarus might be sent to 
his aid with a 2 (brass voue) of water. 

“Did I tell you that, Khatija?” I asked. 

“You said the rich man wanted Lazarus to dip 
his finger in water, and touch his lips; but what 
would that be toa thirsty man?” was the answer. 

Khatija’s masterpiece of criticism was given, b 
think, at a eo hy lesson. We were engaged 
in performing journey from our city to 
bargh, Bonbay we travelled by rail; took 
= acres to rocky Aden, and through the Red 

ausing to recall the pane a story; we 
theca ied the canal, sailed smoothly to 
traversed Ita | and F France, via the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, crossed from Calais to Dover, and thence 
to London and Scotland. There was a pause; then 
Khatija asked: 

“Ts that your country?” 

“Yes,” Treplied. “But,” I hastened to add, thus 
recalled to its size, ‘you see these patches of pink 

spread all over the continents? These are all parts 

Britain. We pane ope became too many for one 
small island, and we have spread over many lands.” 

But my explanation failed to satisfy. That small 

speck in an out-of-the-way corner of Europe - 
alt that could be shown for Great Brita 
Khatija’s respect had fallen. 

“Surely,” she said, at last, “if you pase can 
cut a land in two to let ships sail between, and dig 
through miles of mountain for a railway, Fp mighi 
fill up some of the sea round your small country, 
and make it look a little larger!” 


io 
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HOW A LIFE WAS SAVED. 


“Do you so love him that you could die for him?” 
asked a spinster of a lady of whose engagement she 
had just heard. “No, but I love him well enough 
to live with him,” was the bright reply. The fol- 
lowing story is of an Irish lass whose love enabled 
her not only to live in the lonely Chicago light- 
house, but to save her husband at the expense of 
great suffering. This Chicago light is at a place 
called the Crib, two. miles out in the lake, and sur- 
mounts the massive masonry at the entrance to the 
tunnel, which receives the water supply of the 
city. 


One day in the early winter, the keeper was 
obliged to go on shore for supplies. A sudden 
storm prevented his immediate return, but he had 
no fear that the lights would be allowed to go out 
in his absence. Two or three days later, when the 
tempest had abated, though the sea still ran igh, 
he made his way toward home as best he could. 

His wife was ready at the window of the tower, 
and drew up his little oaage with a rope, which she 
lowered again for him ust at that moment his 
boat was swept out from under his feet. 

Sewty and more slowly he was drawn up, till 
finally he was at the window’s edge—and then a 
gust of wind struck him and tossed him back into 
the surging waters. 

Again the rope was thrown him, and after a little 
he clutched it, and again up the side of that stone 
tower painfully and slowly did the little woman 
—T her husband, tossed back and forth by the 
win 

Again he reached the window—a long, strong 
= and he was safe. As he climbed into the room, 
is wife fainted away, and he found her clothes 
worn through, where she had braced her’ knees 
against the stone wall; her wedding ring was gone; 
her left arm was torn at the elbow 

When she came to herself, and they could talk 
together, she explained that when he ell, her rin 
was pulled from her finger and her arm wound 
“But,” said the heroine, “you know that was no 
time ‘to faint, and so I drew that rope up with my 
right hand and my teeth.’ 


~~ 
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NONE IN STOCK. 


In these days the large dry-goods stores keep 
almost everything that a customer can want, but 
the Lewiston Journal reports one instance in 
which the supply did not equal the demand. 


An old lady, evidently from the country, was 
looking about her with wondering eyes, when a 
floor-walker stepped up to her. 

“What do you wish to-day, madam ?” he inquired. 

a to go to the place where you sell dry- 

8 


‘00 
“It is right here, madam. What kind of dry- 
goods do = wish for?’ 
“Dried “oy mister.” 
For once the floor-walker was nonplussed. 





“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston, than 
the well-known Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. [Adv. 
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To the Young Face 
PozzONI’8s COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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Beating, ining Brg nglish Bre Branch pm ye 


eaieck pom wit to wend to 


Schools, SCRAN 


GLOVES "© 2cts. 


THE PARISIAN KID GLOVE DYE 

is the only pelieble and € qescticnl dye suita- 

ble for general use. Gloves don’t become 
or gummy, but remain soft, pliable, and 

my like new; oa does not wear off. 

‘or rs 
instructions for 2c. Parisian Glove Co., 
Box 21, No.3 Columbus, O. (AGENTS WANTED) § 
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SYLPH CYCLES EASY } 





rescent 
Bicycles 


Give Satisfaction 
Every Time. 


oOo 


1895 Wheels—Newest 

designs—Perfect in 

every detail—Strict- 

ly high-grade—Ful- 
guaranteed. 

-_ Seven Mod- 

els for Ladies 

and Girls, Men 

and Boys make 

the best and 

most com- 

plete line 

of Bicycles 

on the mar- 


ket. 
Men’s §$ he a Boy® 
Se, Loe Hon 50) =, 
CRESCENT SCORCHER, 20 Ibs., $90. 
Send for 1895 Catalogue. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


New York Office, 
85 BARCLAY STREET. 





Factory, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








oes coe 
WE EMPLOY YOUNC MEN 
to distribute advertisements 
in part payment for a h 
— Acme Bicycle, we send 
m on spproval. No work 
Z= cycle arrives and 
S proves satisfactory. 


YOUNG LADIES 


employed on same terms. 


If 

bo irl ly th t 

be well recommended. W: feo fe oe r s apply y they mus 
ACME CYCLE CoO., fe khart, ~ Indiana. 


KO DA KS st $100.00. 


EASTIIAN KODAK COPIPANY. 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, 
from all other devices. The ont. ae: safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisib 
the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WiL.son EAR DRUM CO., k 
t Bidg., mM % 
OBcens {itt Recstway, New York. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only_medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a Aarts practice of twent 
years. it has never fa’ . if te ony ijn 
roup, age ents. OX, 
B0e. Oc. hg es $eorkreran o Co., Jamaica, N. Y: 


PIANOS “ORGANS 


CATALOGUE FREE. WRITE FOR IT. 


Wan Coletantes bgt TSH Pianos and Organs. 
r 
Pianos from 


CORNISH & C0., ‘wasn 





























Washington, N. J. 
“4 dollar 


* This Ladies’ § Solid ¥ ¥F rena ‘Dos- 
fee an Kid Button Boot delivered 
ony where in the U.S., on receipt of Cash, 
Money Order, for uals every way 

the boots so id in all retail stores for $2.50. 
‘We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style wear, and if any one 
is not satisfied we will refund the money or 
7 Toe or Com- 





apital, si, 000, ,000, 
DEXTER § SHOE CO., 
Order Clerk 15, Boston, Mass. 





We shall be pleased to give estimates for 
carpeting Summer Hotels or Cottages. 

HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 
50 Essex St,, Boston, Mass. 


USE DIXON’S 
679 LUBRICANT 


on your bicycle chain, bi en ride faster and 

a hy Fe ou. “JON, DIXON 
for sample. You. e 

CRUCIBLE co., Box D3. ersey City, N. 








or dura’ Sane and tor 
\ cheapness iis prepa - 
\\ Kalin 


The RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH 
in cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


The SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 





PP d p 
with a cloth. 


PRINTING OFFICE A5¢ 


4 large font 

Figures, Gola, Inde hlegnk, re < 
eezers, Cor’ w, etc., as shown [pen 

in cut, complete in neat case. Best 


WALL PAPER 


Bary from the factories not controlled 
i prices fully 30 per 
a pot Paper 


4 roll. 
gS 


“ 


Bear i ‘igcounT 


it Wall Paper Seavepe nu the U.S. 
Market Street,’ PHILADELPHIA. 


Side Combs 


in Imitation Shell. 


12 cts. BF" mai 


by Mail. 
Sterling Silver Top Side Combs, 


50 cents per Pair, by Mail. 
EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, New York. 











DEER 


The Large 


tp t Arch 











Rose, Mammoth Lily 
Manettia Vine, 


. Ever- 
Cinnamon Vine, Bouquet 
a es gent Solanum, sent t-paid oa receipt 
of price. Handsome Seed'and Plant Cata talog Free. 
FOREST CITY GREENHOUSES. 
H. W. BUCKBEE, P.O. Box 575, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
SESS SESE SEES ESE CEE CEC ECTS 


Brver-Bicomin 








Any size you want, 20 

to 56in. high. Tires 1 

to 8 in. wide—hubs to 

fit any axle. Saves 

Cost many times in 

a season to have set 

of low wheels to fit 

your wagon for hauling 

grain, fodder, manure, 

hogs, &c. No resetting of 

tires. Catl’g free. Address 

EMPIRE MFG. CO., 
Quincy, Il. 





i} ) 
1.84. *2.74. 


Sailor Suit good navy of good Navy Bue Cheviog 


ee. annel d, whistl with 
pan cap, cor w 2. extra a 
and good fast black stock: | good fast binck’s stockings. 
ings. 4to 12 years. $1.840r | 4tol4 years. $2.74 or 
$2.00 post-paid. $3.00 post-paid. 
We especially recommend these to readers because 
they are of good ma’ ls, well made, and we believe 
them to be in _al/ Pane the best special values ever 
offered through the columns of THE COMPANION. 
Money refunded if dpoiret. Hipcipee stamp for 
samples, or send order direct to the makers, 


Shaughnessy Bros., Ith Ave. and 180th St, 


W; Lovers 





IT FOR AKING. 
SHC ~CORDOVAN, 


$38 59 POLICE, (3 SOLES. 
1 92 oe OR NGMENS, 
75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES. 


"LADIES: 


W. i chongias $3°% $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 


They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,— stamped on sole. 
From 81 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 





Last year we commenced an elaborate plan of pecertiatay 
but before we were half through, OUR ADVERTISEMEN 
DISAPPEARED. Why? Because WE WERE OVERWHELMED 
WITH BUSINESS. There was but one thing to do: withd: 

advertising and devote ne Oe energy to filling the orders 
with which we were flood: ‘is we — ‘ag 
reasonable prom ss «moat receden: nted year's bus 

FAC TORIES, INCREAS) FACIL TES, 
HOUSES FROM WHICH TO D 
WE CAN NOW CARE FOR ALL wio 
we could not reduce prices because we were 
com pelled in some way to limit demand for Aermotor goods. 
We would have been satisfied with lower a. but why create 
@ demand which we could not oonrt We have made the 
heaviest purchases of steel and material bought in America this 
year, and at unprecedented prices, and have made terms te 
—- which enable them to make unprecedented prices, 
rh yy character, variety, finish, and accessibility te 
full stock of goods and repairs, we are without competitors. 
In our plan of advertising year, we pro to furnish s 
d cutter under certain ee for $15. oor reasons stated 
above we did not and the feed cut- 
was put out. We A propose » to make amends in 
fee ute often nT on will vEniOn ounce p 3 si oR os 


O#s10 


cash with order, f. > egg = , Only one to one person, h 
furnish — r ‘ht to have i 
thing in our tg 1 information re- 








will be . 
believers in low prices. 
output of nord factories we 

is for each piece, and 
on it to et up 

small has 


sentioning. We have be- 
material in the country; 
ing made up in the form of 
pletion windmills, towers 
pumps, etc., To such an 
‘and to such an extent has 


largest 
the material, of course, be- 
steel galvanized-after-com- 
(tilting and fixed), tanks, 
extent has this become roe 
the price of our goods (and 
ume of our business ren- 
sible), that FOUR LARGE 
THEIX TOWERS =. 
— WE A. 

A 

THAN THEY C. BUILD; B WEA A 
PARED To GALVANIZE ING AFTER IT IS COM- 
PLETED, AND COMPLETE EVERYTHING EXACILY RIGHT. 

concerns are wise, for, even though they may not 
furnish the best of wheels, the wheel will have the best of sup- 
ports. Send to us your name and address, and those of your 
neighbors who may need something in our line, and thereby do 
them a good turn. The Aermotor Co. is one of of the most success- 
ful business enterprises whi been launched in recent 
times. In succeeding advertisements will be discussed and made 
clear the lines on which that success has been worked out. it 


on that account the vol- 
dered competition inte 
Ww N iS ARE BUYING 
us Rig YEAR. THEY DO IT BE- 
LUTE BLE AND 
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CHEAP INSURANCE. 


While Mr. W. W. Thomas, Jr., was United States 
minister to Sweden and Norway he had occasion to 
insure his household goods in Stockholm. The 
amount of the policy was ten thousand crowns, 
and he was astonished to find the premium—for 
one year—only five crowns. That was but one- 
twentieth of one per cent. There must be some 
mistake, he thought, as he had been accustomed to 
pay twenty times as much in the United States, 
although his furniture there was in a “first-class 
brick building.” On inquiry, however, he found 
that there was no mistake, but that the agent was 
charging him the uniform Swedish rate for such a 
risk. 

Furthermore, Mr. Thomas found that for seven- 
teen dollars and fifty cents a thousand he could 
insure a first-class house forever,—the house then 
standing and any that might be built on the same 
site to replace it. In other words, a premium of 
one and three-quarters per cent. once paid, will 
insure a Stockholm house to the end of time. 








Why is this? Mr. Thomas asks. Stockholm has 
an excellent fire department, but so have New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and all respectable Ameri- 
can cities. American firemen are the best in the 
world. They ought to be, Mr. Thomas remurks; 
they have the most practice. 

Stockholm has a good system of water-works, and 
is situated near dies of water. But the 
same is true of Chicago and Boston and Portland, 





aces = that have been swept by awful con- 
a ons. 

Stockholm owes its exemption from destructive | 
fires to its building regulations and the strictness | 
with which they are carried out. Some of the | 
nee of these regulations are as follows: | 
me - Fe ret-class houses must be built of stone or 

ick. 

2. The stairs of every house must be of stone or 
iron, laid in stone walls at least one foot thick from 
cellar to attic. 

3. The cellar must be built of massive arches of 
stone laid in mortar or cement, and supporting the 

ound floor. This floor meen A has beams of 

on, with the spaces between filled with broken 
brick, gravel, clay, and mortar, and is thus prac- 
tically fire-proof. 

4. The attic floor must be of fire-proof masonry, 
not only filled in between the beams, but the upper 
surface must be built of brick or tiles laid in mortar 
or cement, and form one continuous solid floor on 
top of the beams. 

5. Iron doors set in stone doorways shall be 
used to close both attic and cellar, and these doors 





are locked at night and whenever not in use. 

6. Where elevators are permitted, the elevator | 
shaft shall be of solid masonry, and all doors 
opening out of it shall be jron. | 

7. The roof must be covered with tiles, slate, or | 
sheets of metal. | 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 























of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Ado. 
SKETCHES OF 
WONDERLAND 
AsOUT THI 
UT THE 
wonsen- SIX CENTS 
IN STAMPS 3 
YELLOW- AND 1 wikt 
STONE pLmasuns 
PARK = you THs 
BOOK. 
aa CHAS. S. 
SCENE IS FEE, 
FOUND. ST. PauL, 
NORTHERN Prey aee 
PACIFIC i 
RAILROAD. 
Sick Headach 
AND 


AD 


ee, Constipation 

CR Ee” are eee ememeed 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
The most valuable family remedy for 


Disordered Stomach 
and Impaired Digestion. 


50 cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 





There must be some rea- 
son, other than the price, 
why riders of the Erie are 
so well satisied that they 


QUEEN CiTy CYCLE Co.) 
Burrato, N.Y, | 
SSo1eioi=] 











Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
| Capes, $4 up. Skirts, $5 up. Jackets, $5 up. 
Shirt Waists, Silk Waists, Duck Suits. 
} 


We have prepared for this Season the most stylish line 
of Spring and Summer Suits and Wraps that we have 
ever shown. They are all illustrated and described in 
our new Spring Catalogue. which is now ready. 

e@ make every gari it to order, thus insuring a 
perfect fit, and prepay ali express charges. 
| We will be pleased to send you our Catalogue by re- 
turn mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, and 
| more than F Y SAM cS of the materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents’ postage. Among our samples are all the 
latest materials for Tailor-made Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
| Skirts, Waists, etc. You may select any style and we 
will make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell Suitings and Cloakings by the 
yard at from 90 cents to $4.00 per yard. Write to-day. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 152 & 154 W. 23d St., New York. 


Perfect Fitting 
Dongola. 









You cannot buy this shoe anywhere else at any 
price. It is made only to our order and sold by 
us alone. Not a cheap “job” shoe but our re- 
liable and exclusive leader. Worth $3.00 and 
we guarantee it to be Dongola, Solid ther 
and Perfect Fitting. Sizes 1 to 8; widths C, D, 

ANY E, EE. Sent prepaid and if not satis- 
STYLE factory we return your money. We 

TOR. °W2 the largest retail Boot and Shoe 

store in New England, and refer to 
thousands who buy of us simply because 
we do not misrepresent our goods. Your order 
represents you—we treat it accordingly. Your 
name on a postal will my you “Shoe Facts," 
that will save dollars in the family.” 


MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
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tal Th 

= COMPANION subscribers 
with the aid of our ex- 

[| perienced teachers, arc 

= receivi a thorough 
knowledge of Book- 


keeping, Shorthand, Spelling, Grammar, Law, Letter 

Writing, Penmansh Arithmetic, etc., cy at their 

own homes. A MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS 

Education, How do we doit? Sen 

and see. Trial lesson 10 cents. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 

No. 1 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


US 


for free Catalogue 
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Victors 


Always Lead! Why? 


Because the VICTOR is the Easiest- 
running Bicycle in the World. Proved 
by the Victor Dynamometer—the only 
machine on earth that actually measures 
the power required to run a Bicycle. 


This is why Victors lead. 


Send for 1895 Catalogue. 


Overman Wheel Co., 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portiand, 
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8. There must be fire-proof walls a foot or more 
in thickness on each side of the house. § 
9. The height of no dwelling-house shall much 
exceed the width of the street. In no event shall 
it exceed —— feet. | 
10. Only two- s of a lot may be built upon, 
OR 


The following claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask are the grounds on which it is 
recommended to ladies for Improving and Preserving the Complexion: 


except in the case of corner lots, on which the | 
house may cover three-fourths of the area. 

11. All flues and chimneys must be of mae 
size, and must be regularly swept and ofiicially 
inspected. 


* 
> 





NIGHTCAP PRIVILEGES. 


Queen Mary’s kindness took a very odd form in 
the case of the Earl of Sussex. He was a valetudi- 
narian who had a great fear of uncovering his head, 
lest he should take cold. Accordingly he petitioned 
Queen Mary for leave to wear his nightcap in her 
royal presence. 


Her majesty, in her abundant grace, granted his 
pease twice over. His patent for this privilege 
8 perhaps unique in royal annals. 

“Know ye that we do give our beloved and trusty 
cousin and counselor, Henry, Earl of sex 
Viscount Fitz-walter and Lord of Egremund and 
Purnell, license and pardon to wear his cape or 
nightcap, or any two of them, at his pleasure, as 
well in our presence as in the presence of any other 
person or persons within this realm or any other 
lace in our dominions wheresoever, during his 

fe, and these our letters shall be sufficient warrant 
in his behalf.” 


ao. 
> 





VULGAR CHILD. 


What must be the training at home of a child who 
is so vulgar as to boast of her father’s wealth? Yet 
the New York Tribune publishes the following as a 
true story of a Newport happening last summer: 


“Is your father a millionaire?” said a member of 
a child’s dancing-class to a new pupil. 

“I am sure I don’t know,” answered the new- | 
comer, “but I do not believe it.” | 

“Because,” continued the first speaker, “if he is | 
not, you ought not to have joined the class; all of 
our fathers are millionaires!” 


* 
> 








UNHAPPY COMPARISON. 


Ministers cannot be “answered back” on Sunday, 
but on week-days, sometimes, the case is different. | 


“Why weren’t you at the kirk on Sunday?” | 
asked a Scotch preacher of one of his parishioners. | 
“T was at Mr. Dunlop’s kirk,” was the answer. 
_ “I don’t like your running about to strange kirks 
in that way. Not that I object to your hearing Mr. 
Dunlop, but I’m sure you widna like your sheep | 
straying away into strange pastures.” | 

“T widna care a grain, sir, if it was better grass,” 
said the parishioner. 


~ 
aa 





A SUFFICIENT SIGN. 


No doubt when one is reforming from bad habits, 
he should reform altogether. So, at least, thought 
an old lady who was opposed to the use of tobacco, 





Ist. The Mask 
Applied and Worn without Discomfort or 
2d. It is durable and does not dissolve or 


come asunder, but holds its original shape. 


3d. It has been Amalyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, and 
pronounced Perfectly Pure and Harmless. 


4th. With ordinary care the Toilet Mask 
will Last for Years with its va/uadle prop- 


erties unimpaired, 


5th. The Mask is protected by letters pat- 
ent, has been introduced fifteen years, and is 
the only Genuine article of the kind. 


6th. It is Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men as a sub- 
stitute for injurious cosmetics. 

7th. The Toilet Mask is as Unlike the 
fraudulent appliances used for conveying cos- 
metics, etc., to the face as day is to night, and 
it bears no analogy to them. 


A Few Specimen Extracts from Testimonial 


“EF am _so rejoiced at haying found at last an article 
1” 


that will indeed improve the complexior 


“Every lady wh 
should be provided with the Toilet Mask. 





“My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's.” 





“I am perfectly delighted with it.” 





“As a medium for removin 
ontes and beautifying the skin, I 
qualied.” 


© desires a faultless complexion 


is Soft and Pliable, and can be Easily 


8th. 


TRADE-MARK 





The Toilet Mask or Face Glove in 
position to the face. 
To be worn 3 times in the week. 





“It is, ,indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable 
ure. 





“I find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





“T have worn the Toilet Mask but two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 





“The Toilet Mask certainly acts upon the skin with | 
discolorations, soft- | a mild and beneficial result, making it smoother and | 
consider it une-| clearer, and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, 


etc., with each application. 





It is a Natural Beautifier for Improving and Preserv- 
Inconvenience. |ing the Skin, and Removing Complexional Imperfections. 


9th. The Toilet Mask is sold at a mod- 


erate price, and one purchase ends the expense. 


10th. 


cosmetics, lotions and like preparations, may, 


Many dollars uselessly expended for 


by its use, be saved. 
Ith. Ladies in every part of the country 
are using the Toilet Mask with gratifying results. 
12th. 


ive for beautifying purposes, and never injures 


It is safe, simple, cleanly and effect- 


the most delicate skin. 


13th. While it is intended that the Toilet 
Mask be Worn During Sleep, it may be 
applied, with equally good results, at Amy 
Time, to suit the convenience of the wearer. 


14th. The Toilet Mask has received the tes- 
timony of well-known ladies, who proclaim it to 
be the greatest discovery for Improving and Pre- 
serving the Complexion ever offered to the public. 


Letters. 


| “For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
| nothing to compare with it.” 
| 


“Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything 
that is used for beautifying purposes.” 


“I must tell you how delighted IL am with your 
Toilet Mask; it gives unbounded satisfaction.” 





“The improvement in my complexion is truly mar- 
vellous.” 


‘I have been relieved of a sallow, greasy complexion 
after trying all kinds of cosmetics without success.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed by the Toilet Mask. 


By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft and clear. 


when she saw an ex-drunkard, who vaunted his| costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and tends to REMOVE 
} 


repentance, smoking a pipe. | 
“Tam a brand plucked from the burning,” said | 

the reformed man. | 

a “Anybody might know that,” said the old lady, 
for you’re smokin’ yet!” 


’ 
> 





; SaID an irate German to a stranger who has 
stepped on his toes, “Mine frient, I know mine 
feet vas meant to be valked on, but dot brivilege 
belongs to me.”—Home Visitor. 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


States 15 years; 


in England and France, 9 years. 


WRINKLES, 


It is harmless, 


Introduced and favorably known throughout the United 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with authentic 


proofs of exceptional merit, eminent expert testimony, and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 


1164 Broadway, 


New York. 


Apply for Pamphiet NOW, while you have our address before you, as this advertisement appears only occasionally. Please mention The Youth's Companion. 
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The Y« ns & mpanion is an illustrated weekly 
Daper of ¢ fy “ Fes. lts subscription price is $1.75 
a year, fF in advance, 


Twelve or Six es are often given to sub- 


teen pas 
eribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional ages over eight--which is the number 
iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


e Sabtitrern. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this ,office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
ons. 


Payment for The Co papion SS te sent by mail, 


uld be made Ont *Money-Order, Bank 
honk or Draft, or an Express Money: der. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE CURED, send the 


Silver chenee never be gens through the mail. It is 
— 9 sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
@ and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name = your paper, which shows = ~— time your 


subscription is paid, ean be change 
Discontinuances.— Remember 00% the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning id paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying mone strangers 
to mene wtalecriptone. » F-—— Py of subscrip’ “0 
to Companion a the payment of money 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We) have a few Agents who take new sub- 

tions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

ordered, but no payment of money moni | L~ 

e to them until the person who subscribes h 
jE} the paper for from one to two months. 
receiving of the ot the for that henge of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then ye sos to him 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


ean, 








SYMPATHETIC COUGH. 


Diseases of the respiratory organs constitute a 
fearful menace to human life, and any mother may | 





only faintly the 2 gg on the planet that lie 
h its at 

Venus is about  twenty-ai million miles nearer 
the sun than the earth is, and it must get nearly 
twice as much light and heat from the solar orb as 
we receive on the earth. The reason for this is 
that the sun’s light and heat vary inversely as the 
square of the distance. The earth’s distance from 
the sun is about ninety-three million miles, and 
Venus’s distance about sixty-seven million miles. 
Venus’s year is only two hundred and twenty-five 
days long. Astronomers cannot tell whether 
Venus is an inhabited world or not; but it is cer- 
tainly a beautiful one as we look at it in the sky. 





POOR AARON! 


The devotional character of church music is more 
apparent now than it was in the days when the 
service of song was made tedious and ridiculous 
by such vain repetitions as, “Oh, turn my pi—,” 
“Oh, turn my pi—,” “Oh, turn my pi—,” “Oh, turn 
my pious soul to Thee.” Dean Hole tells in his 
“New Memories” how one of these repetitious 
anthems annoyed the first bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of Connecticut, Dr. Samuel Seabury. 


The bishop was visiting the parish of Middle- 
town, and an anthem, composed by a local musi- 
cian, was oma. The words were those of the 133d 
Psalm, and eight times the = ers repeated the 
seeen, “That ran down upon the beard.” Ata 

inner, after the service, the bishop was asked, at 
oe me oo apa of the composer, what he thought of 

em 

“Oh,’ ° Ne replied, “I dare say it was very d, 
but I sympat ized so with Aaron that I could not 
attend properly. I thought that the running down 
of the Sinement eight times could hardly have left 
a hair upon his head.” 


Illl., NOT IV. 


Charles V. of France was surnamed “The Wise,” 
but it is due to his mistake, obstinately persisted 
in, that the hour of four is represented on the dial 
of a watch or a clock by four ITII.’s instead of IV. 


When the first clock to keep accurate time was 
made, it was carried to Charles V. of France by its 
aad Henry Vick. The king looked at it and 
sai 

“Yes, it works well, but you have got the figures 
on the dial wrong.” 

“I think not, your m: majesty ” said Vick. 

“Yes, that four shoul dope a. oe 

we not, your majesty,” tested the clock- 
ma 

“Yes, it should be four ones,” iano the king. 

“You are wrong, your majest y.” 

“I am never wrong!” answered the king, in 
anger. “Take it away and correct the mistake.”. 

he clockmaker did as he was commanded, and 
| so we have IIII. instead of IV. on the dials of our 





well be pardoned for being alarmed by what she | clocks. 


supposes to be signs of some form of.lung disease 


in her child. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that there is another 
form of cough than that which signifies a disturb- 
ance of the organs of respiration, one which is just 
as important in its bearing upon the health of the 
child, though in an entirely different way. 

The sympathetic cough is the result of reflex 
action, as it is called—the same action that causes 
us involuntarily to expel a piece of food, or other 
foreign substance which has accidentally lodged in 
the windpipe; and a list of the causes of sympa- 
thetic cough would embrace all those many affec- 
tions which are a source of irritation to the whole 
nervous system. The centres of irritation are the 
spinal cord and the base of the brain, and by reflex 
influence the special muscles, through the action 
of which the cough is produced, become affected. 

It is evident that no amount of cough medicine 
or soothing syrup can be of avail in these cases 
until the cause of the disturbance is relieved. 

Sympathetic cough is oftenest met with in chil- 
dren, probably on account of their greater suscept- 
ibility to nervous disturbances. The more common 
causes of it are worms, constipation, dentition and 
the like. A close examination wi!) usually reveal 
the true state of affairs. 

Organic disease, or even loca! irritation of the 
lungs, is easily excluded by the family physician, 
and even the inexperienced ear is able to detect the 
absence of the coarse and obstructed breathing 
common to lung disorders. The presence of fever 
and the ability to raise some amount of secretion 
are usually noticed in true lung affections, though 
their absence proves nothing. 

A case of sympathetic cough in a child requires 
the keenest investigation. The constant “hacking,” 
the irritability of the child, its disinclination to 
effort, its loss of appetite and gradual but steady 
decline, are phenomena such as might accompany 
the severest type of lung disease. 

As has been stated, a sympathetic cough is amen- 
able to treatment directed against the cause. But 
it is of the utmost importance first to ascertain that 
cause, beyond the possibility of a mistake. 


———_@——_—— 


VENUS. 


During the last two months the planet Venus has 
been gradually becoming brighter and more con- 
spicuous in the western sky after sunset. It will 
be very brilliant during the spring and the first 
half of the summer, reaching its greatest brightness 
about the 13th of August. For some weeks before 
that date it will be brilliant enough to be visible to 
the naked eye in broad day. But in order to see it 
by daylight one must, of course, know just where 
to look in the sky, otherwise it can only be discoy- 
ered by accident until after sundown. 

It is very interesting, even for people who 
possess little or no knowledge of astronomy, to 
look at Venus because that planet is, in size, 
almost exactly like the globe we live on. Its 
diameter falls short of the earth’s only about two 
hundred and twenty miles, which is so slight a 
difference between globes nearly eight thousand 
miles in diameter that if the twe planets were 
placed before us side by side we might have to 
look twice to notice that any difference existed. 

Then, too, Venus is surrounded with an atmos- 
phere which may be very like that of the earth. 
At any rate, we know that it contains the vapor of 
water. But this atmosphere of Venus reflects so 
much of the sunlight falling upon it that it dazzles 
our eyes, and the best telescopes are able to show 





SURE ENOUGH. 


A certain superintendent of schools had a way of 
thundering questions at the children that com- 
pletely deprived them of their wits. His very 
presence seemed to set the pupils trembling. 


One day he called the Third-Reader class to stand 
}: on the floor, and — a promiscuous catechism 
ut all the subjects in which they were supposed 

S have been taught. He skipped ~ a4 from arith- 
— to geography, from g geography to grammar, 

ammar to spelling, all such a confusin 

way" s atif he had asked what day of the mont! 
Fourth of July came on, half the children 

wile have said they didn’t know. 

At last, » pointing his finger at a small, shrinking 
figure at the end of the class, he shouted, “You, 
there! What do you understand by climate?” 

The answer came in a weak, voice: 

“Get up it, sir.” 


SWORDSMANSHIP AGAINST A TIGER. 
Sir James Outram, known as the Bayard of 
India, was a “mighty hunter” and an accomplished 
swordsman. He once performed the hazardous 
feat of killing a tiger with his sword, and from the 
back of his horse. Genera] Nicholson performed a 
similar feat. 
gallop, 


He rode round and round the tiger at a 
dually narrowing the circle, until at last 
near enough to deliver his blow. He had only the 
one blow, and if he had failed to kill the tiger, he 
himself would have been slain. 

The —" of the feat is that the tiger does 
not ogg Fm pon the horseman during the circling 
process, use he is watching his opportunity. 
eS the circle draws closer and closer upon him, he 

becomes bewildered by the strange manceuvre, so 
unlike that of any hunter he has ever encountered. 


THE “REGULATOR.” 


A London omnibus-driver is reported as a punster 
by the Telegraph of that city. 


A gentleman who occupied a front garden seat 
on a *bus was complaining of the snail-like pace. 
“Anything wrong with the horses?” he inquired of 
the driver. 

“Bless me, no,” was the reply. “It’s their fust 
journey.” 

Not satisfied, the complainant again protested 
against the conveyance being cursed into a funeral 
car, and asked with some irony whether it was a 
“Favorite.” 

“No, not exactly, sir,” | was the answer, “but it’s 
known as the ‘regulator.’ 

Asked to explain his meaning, the imperturbable 
occu ant of the box retorted: 

hy, ‘cause it’s the *bus all the others ‘go by.’” 


COULDN'T Do IT. 


Though he bore one of the most distinguished 
names in history, he failed to live up to it. The 
Chicago Record tells of the failure: 


One of the managers of a home for destitute 
colored children tells a funny story about the way 
Christmas was celebrated at the institution. She 
went out there in the afternoon to see how things 
were getting on, and found a youngster as black as 


the inside . coal- mine tied to a bedpost, with his 
hands behind 
“What is ‘oa boy tied up there for?” she de- 


manded of the attendant. 
“For lying, ma’, am; he is the worstest, lyingest 
nig er I ever seen.’ 
hat’s his name?” 
“George Washington, ma’am,” was the paralyz- 
ing reply. 


“HAVE y on oe that article on how to tell a bad 
egg?” “No, I haven’t, but my advice would be, if 
= have anything important to tell a bad egg, why, 

reak it gently.” 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” LAde. 
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BURPEE'S 


Farm Annual for 1895. 
““ The Leading 


American Seed Catalogue.’’ 

A Sr Saad book of 174 pages with many new 
features for 1895 — hundreds of illustrations, pic- 
tures painted from nature —it tells all about the 
BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties 
that cannot be had elsewhere. Any seed-planter 
is welcome to a copy FREE. 

Send your address to-day on a postal. 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Monarch King of all 
—w Bicycles. 








Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Ibs. 


Prices, - - $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 
Eastern Branch: 97-99 Reade St., New York. 
THE C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
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“tee Church. 
For Business. For Informals. 


ax $11.50 English Clay Diagonal Butte, Black or 
oad, appropriate and will compare in every de 
ota e tailors tax you three times as much for. 
The Arne ved comprise — 
Cutaway Frocks, Single-Breasted Sacks, 
Double-Breasted Sacks, Prince Albert Frocks, 
All the Latest Fashions. 


Sample pie pieces of the worsted sent free. p.- -~ ts shipped 
arty a it of examining before 
orders fife fi not satisfactory, money pat express 


finely made from the same 
worsted, all sizes, 82 to 50, 1 0-0 


Spring Overcoats 








Our ‘‘Combination”’ Suit. 
Extra Trousers and Cap to match, for Boys, ages 6 to 15. 


Prices — $3.50, $5.00, $6.00, $6.50. 


Spring styles are one The fact that we aire ooka more 
ah A apeake lou 


than 50,000 of these popular — der for 
their ny never for Ourv ety 
is r than ever for this “opring’s trode. Qualities 


supe: or. They are the best outfits in the world. 
Sample sea! of the fabrics sent free. Combinations 
sent PO. D. h privilege of examining before pay- 
ing. Or, if price of scommnaston in cash is pent, with 60c. 
litional for postage an te: (ag weight, 
height of boy ana size of hat), we will Ewerk the out- 
fit and guarentee satisfaction or return the money and 
charges. Also ask for samples: of 
Confirmation Suits, ages 10 to 19. 
Boys’ Long Pants Suits, ages 11 to 19. 
Boys’ Long Pants, ages 12 to 19. 
Boys’ Knee Pants, ages 4 to 15. 


Enclose 2 cents and we will send our ‘‘Great Wonder’’ Puzzle and Spring Catalogue. 


PUTNAM 


CLOTHING HOUSE, 135 Clark Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 








“4 Half Million Persons have learned to play the Autoharp 
without a teaeher.”—Easy To Pray, Chap. 1. 


Style No. 1, Price $4.00. 





For Sale by 
Music Dealers Everywhere. 





because no discord is possible. 
are, ‘‘ Easy to Play.” 















$1.50. 


Style Harmonette. 


Three Chord Bars, 18 strings. 
Instruction k containin: _ 
peewee of music, tunin e 
mitation tortoise-shel 
Nicely packed. na money- 
order, postal note or stamps. 
Send 60 cents extra if you wish 
it sent by mail. 
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Seven 





with each Auto 


We 


ALPE —— & SON, Dept. A, 





Autoharps. 


The chords are made for the player by a simple pressure of the finger upon the 
chord-bar, and a sweep of the strings with the other hand. To practise is pleasure 
The magic words in connection with the Autoharp 
The tone is soft, sweet and pure, or strong, resonant and 
noble; and the instrument has wonderful possibilities under the touch of a skilful hand. 


$4.00. 


Style No. 1. 


Highly polished 
sounding - board, 21 | 8 
8 bars, producing’ the 
following chords: C- r, G- 
ith, F-Major. Ace Iuloid 
thumb-pick, musie rack, in- 
struction book containing 11 
pieces of music, brass spira 
pick and_tunin: 


If you cannot secure these styles of your local dealer, we will send C. O. D. 


harps (mower on the Harmonette), if money is sent with order ; and an Autoharp 
can be returned if it does not prove satisfactory and money refunded. 


Send for Illustrated Story, ‘‘ How the Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 
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Style Harmonette, Price $1.50. 


Easy 


to Buy. 


Style No. 2%, Price $5.00. 
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$5.00. 


Style No. 234 


Highly polished 
ruce sounding - 
strings, 5 bars, producing the 
following chords: C-M: 

Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and 
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C-Seventh, Celluloid thumb- {¢= 
ick, music rack, instruction a) 
k, qouteining 32 pieces mu- -—, 
a furnished | sie,tunin Lo Cpanel iral pick 7 
| furnishe everyAutoharp. (~~ 
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A TRUE YANKEE. 


When Mr. Abel Jellison returned from his six 
months’ visit to his son in the far West, the entire 
town turned out to welcome him at the Centrebury 
station. On the evening of that day half a dozen 
of his particular friends, ranging in age from 
twenty-eight to eighty-four, formed an eager 
group in the fore-room of the Jellison house, 
waiting to hear the first items of their host’s 
wonderful summer experience. 

“I reckon there’s some pooty smart folks out 
where you’ve been, by all I hear tell of the way 
the kentry’s a-growin’,’’ said one of the old men, 
when at last there came a pause in Mr. Jellison’s 
narrative of his life in Bountyville. 

“There is some up-an’-comin’ men an’ women 
out thar, an’ no mistake,” replied Mr. Jellison, 
gravely. ‘‘But as is gen’lly the case whensome- 
ever folks travel, the smartest man I see all the 
time I was away fr’m Centrebury was a Yankee— 
come from the State o’ Maine—an’ showed it, too, 
ev’ry word he spoke.” 

‘*What’d he do that was so tremenjous smart ?”’ 
inquired the old man who had started this train of 
recollection. 

“Well,” Mr. Jellison began, slowly and with 
evident relish, ‘“‘’twa’n’t long after I left Centre- 
bury ’t I see this feller ’t I speak of. "Twas when 
I was on my way out t’ Silas’s. I dunno no 
more’n nothin’ where I was, for I couldn’t keep 
the run o’ them railroad trains t’ save me; but 
wherever we was, we come up with a train comin’ 
fr’m Pennsylvany, all loaded up with petroleum. 

“An’ one o’ them monstrous great kags o’ the 
stuff hed broke loose from its moorin’s—nobody 
appeared t’ know jest how ’t hed happened—an’ 
hed fell onter the track, jest as slick as if ’twas 
wanted thar; an’ thar it stuck! 

“Our train couldn’t git over that kag, nor under 
it, seemin’ly, so somethin’ hed got t’ be done. 
We was stopped not fur from a little mite of a 
town that hadn’t got much of a start appearently, 
an’ most o’ the folks fr’m the town, I jedge, come 
acrost the fields an’ stood a-gawpin’ at the mess. 

“All the passengers got out, o’ course, an’ tried 
t’ h’ist, an’ t’ haul, an’ t’ onhitch that kag from 
the track, but there wa’n’t no budgin’ it. 

“Folks begun t’ think mebbe they’d have to 
spend the rest o’ their days right thar, an’ leave | 
their families to hum lamentin’, when the Maine 
feller put in his word. He hedn’t seemed t’ take 


much interest before, but all of a sudden he wakéd4 3 


up t’ what was goin’ on. 

‘Aint you got sech a thing as a hand fire- 
injine in your town?’ he bawls t’ one o’ the men 
that hed come acrost the fields. 

“«*Yes, we hev,’ says the man, lookin’ as if he 
wa’n’t any too sure of it. 

“*Well, then, come along with me, an’ we'll 
fetch her down here,’ says the Maine man. Sure 
enough, they went off, an’ before long they come 
a-bumpin’ back with the injine. An’ it wa’n’t 
five minutes more before that Maine feller hed 
that appyratus hitched onter that kag, an’ was 
a-pumpin’ crude petroleum out over them fields 
like as if he’d never done anythin’ else in his life! 

‘An’ when the kag was pumped dry, everybody 
took holt o° the pesky thing an’ h’isted it off’n 
the track, an’ we started up steam an’ went right 
on. 

“I see some pooty smart folks while I was 
gone,” concluded Mr. Jellison, looking amiably 
around the group of chuckling old friends, ‘‘but 
‘twas jest as I ’xpected *twould be—the smartest 
feller I see was a Yankee, a feller from the State 
o’ Maine—an’ showed it, too.”’ 


* 
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A DUEL OF TONGUES. 

Mr. Nansen, in his ‘‘Eskimo Life,” lays great 
stress again and again upon the peaceable and 
kindly nature of the Eskimo people. “Of all God’s 
creatures,’’ he declares, ‘‘the Greenlander is gifted 
with the best disposition.’’ As a proof, or illus- 
tration, of their native gentleness, he describes 
their primitive judicial process, a peculiar affair, 
consisting, as we may say, of a kind of duel. 


This duel was not fought with lethal weapons, 
as in the so-called civilized countries. In this, as 
in other , the Greenlander went more mildly 
to work, lenging the man who had done him 
wrong to a contest of song or a drum-dance. 
This generally took place at the great summer 
meetings, where many people were assembled with 
their tents. 

_ The litigants stood face to face with each other 
in the midst of a circle of lookers-on, both men 
ind women, and beating a tambourine or drum, 
cach in turn sang satirical songs about the other. 
{n these songs, which as a rule were composed 
beforehand, but were sometimes improvised, they 
related all the misdeeds of their opponent and tried 
'n every way to make him ridiculous. The one | 
vho got the audience to laugh most was the con- | 
ueror. Even such serious crimes as murder | 
Were often expiated in this ey a 
_ It may appear to us a mild form of punishment, 
but for people, with their marked. sense of 
lonor, it was sufficient; for the worst thing that 
can happen to a Greenlander is to be made ridic- | 
ilous in the 7 of his fellows, and to be scoffed 
at by them. It has even happened that a man has | 
been forced to go into exile by reason of a defeat | 
in a drum-dance. | 
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Patriotic Americans. | {KEEP THIEVES OUT! 


Send us money-order for One Dollar and receive our Star Key Fastener making door-lock abso- 


DEAD EASY TERMS 


| On Columbia and other bicycles; second-hand wheel 
from $10 up; ridin taught free; open —y ay even 
ings. JOHN WOOD, JR., $e 


76 Washington St., Boston 





. ica Benin.” a beautiful photogravure, | 
sh v. $8. F. Smith, author of our national a | 
in his study, a view of his residence, and a facsimile o 
part of the hymn; printed and on heavy plate paper | 
15x18 inches. Proofs on India paper $2.00 each. The | 
same subject, in half tone, pop’ edition, 25c. each. 


J. H. DANIELS & SON, P 
39 Oliver Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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lutely burglar proof! Light; instantly } 
< - adjusted ; nickel-plated ; every 
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drummer needs one. Price 
post-paid 10c. Agents wanted. 


Packard & Carter Mfg. Co., 


MALDEN, MAss. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY, 
cinnati. 
ANCHOR * 
Pittsburgh. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN. 


Pittsburgh. 


New York. that “‘goods well bought are half sold” is true 
connen tt ul of Pure White Lead. Dealers cannot afford 


ffalo. ° ° ° 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, to sell, or painters to use, unknown or inferior 
ate: brands (see list genuine brands). Reputa- 
pe h 1 bs - ] d ] . b : 1 b . 
sewer, a tion is capital, and can.only be acquired by 
KENTUCKY, selling or using the,best materials. Respon- 

Louisville. , . 











> $$$$$$444445 
A Good Friend 


To all 


"=. 
or 


Housekeepers. 


THE MODERN CLEANER 
Removes dirt 
From 
Woodwork, 


Glass, Metals, 
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without a scratch. 
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ZOHNT delphi sible dealers sell and practical painters every- 





Uleveland. where use these-brands. . 
MISSOURI — _——-—. 
ase St. Louis. 3 , . x <_ Sy 

. er Louis. Any desired shade of éolor- may -be easily producéd -by.-using 
SALEM, Setems. Maa National Lead”Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Sample ¢ard of 
SHIPMAN _— e colors and pamphlet is sent ‘free. - “ : 4 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 


St. Louis and Chicago. : NATI O NA § LEAD Co : ’ 


ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, “ 
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1 Broadway, New York. | 
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Olive oil was the shortening. The world will 
never know a shortening better. You wouldn’t 
be using lard to-day if olive oil was cheap. 


Swift’s Perfect 
OTOSUCT shortening 
Is four-fifths vegetable oil—the olive oil of 


America. It’s the best shortening 
in the world to-day. 
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Your grocers and marketmen sell it in pails of all sizes. 
SWIFT ‘and COMPANY, Chicago. 
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SHREDDED. 
eee) 
Codfish 





There is only 


ONE 


Shredded Codfish ! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


‘* Picked up ’’ by the only process that 
does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 
Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
fore creates no odor. 


Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S 
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Acme Shredded Codfish and take no other. 


Sliced | J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
> Smoked 179 & 180 West Street, 
» Beefis | 1c. a Box. New York. 
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will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 
or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be per- 
fectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 
Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 


C AUTION their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “‘Thayer”’ on each Lozenge. 


All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 
HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 








Oatmeal 


that is easy 


of digestion. 


Hornby’s 
| =( Voces 


H-O { Germent } Company, N. Y. 
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The Superb 


“LIOUSEHOLD” 
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There is Something besides Iron in this. 


This is the Latest Superb Cooking, Warming, Ornamental and Economical Range constructed in New England. Its 
merits are acknowledged to be far in advance of any cooking apparatus heretofore produced, and like gold coin it will 
ever hold its value. 


We will weil: Pues to This Range is fitted with Duplex, White’s, Triangular, Invincible or Plain 


every child one set of Grates. all of . . OR P : ee ee 
pias, Peas Ate xrates, all of which are easily adjusted without removing the Brick Linings o 


Dolls Series upon receipt of Name and Water Front; Nickel Bands, which are removable ; Oven Ventilator which will 
Post Office Address. Many happy mo- 





roast all meats without basting and carries all smell and odor into the chimney ; 


tmhents. are spent. by 3 ; : 2g 
the children dressing FREE Double Oven Top which insures a tight oven; the Cook’s Delight, an extra large 
Dolly up. ' 








Broiler Door, and cast-bound extra large Ash-pan for removing the ashes. 





Sold by the best Dealers only. If you desire further information send to us. 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 
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